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SOPHIE CRUVELLI. 


(From a Correspondent.) 
Ems, Aug. 5. 

Tue magnificent weather has given an extra air of liveli- 
ness to this small, generally quiet, and always delightful 
watering-place. On my arrival I could with difficulty find 
a lodging, so great was the affluence of strangers. Through 
the assistance uf some friends, however, I at last succeeded 
in obtaining a small apartment at the Hotel de l’Angleterre, 
which is conducted with so much spirit, and attention to the 
comfort of its visitors, by honest and pains-taking Henri 
Becker. (En parenthése, I strongly recommend the Hotel 
de l’Angleterre to every Frenchman, American, Belgian, or 
Briton, who has the good sense to read the Musical World. 
The landlord is kind, the rooms are airy and spacious, the 
look-out o1 any side enchanting, the servants assiduous, 
the baths convenient, the horses mild, the table d’héte excel- 
lent, the femmes de chambre not only pretty, but sauey, the 
eau de Cologne genuine, the bougies honest, and not stolen, 
the wines first-rate—especially the Assmannhauser and the 
Neersteiner-cabinet—the music silent, the guests noisy, the 
beds roomy, the flies absent, and the whole tidy.) As for 
the eaux de spa, I have not drunk them, although I saw 
Mad. Sontag drinking them, and I saw Mdlle. Cruvelli 
drinking them ; but I have not drunk them, and, what is 
less, I do not intend drinking them, notwithstanding that 
they enjoy a high reputation for their blood-purifying quali- 
ties. But this by the road. 

A bustle and excitement has been created for some con- 
siderable period by the presence of Sophie Cruvelli, the 
celebrated cantatrice, who has been staying here some weeks, 
swallowing the waters and disturbing the tranquillity of the 
place. Sophie has captivated the eyes of Ems, and, as a 
natural consequence, the heart of Ems. It is not surprising, 
then, that the ears of Ems should be anxious to hear her, 
or that the arms of Ems should be outstretched to welcome 
her to the concert-room. Mad. Sontag, the illustrious Ger- 
man songstress, had given a concert in the name of the 
poor, which was literally besieged, and why should not 
Sophie Cruvelli, the skylark of Westphalia, go and do 
likewise in her own name? Thus argued the eager ama- 
teurs of Ems, and at length, after much persuasion, Sophie 
consented, and the concert was announced. 

Never was concert more successful. Never was singer 
more admired and applauded. It would be superfluous to 





give a description of Sophie Cruvelli’s singing. You have 
described it better than any one else, and I shall not 
attempt to describe it against you. I should be beaten in 
the contest ; you would guard your laurels, and I should 
lose mine, which I have got to win; for if you publish this 
letter it will constitute my first appearance in print. I can 
compare Sophie Cruvelli to nothing but a skylark, since no 
other bird can compare with that high and airy screamer, in 
luxury and liquidness of tone, in profuse melody, in un- 
quenched and unquenchable enthusiasm. And, then, how 
beautiful she looks when she sings! How her eyes flash, 
and her whole frame quivers with an exultation not to be 
suppressed, a fire that forceth its way from the inner soul, 
and burns with outward brightness! Let your English poet 
speak—Shelley—who, had he been alive to hear Sophie, 
would have done what none but Shakspeare could have done, 
and even he could not have done—viz., surpassed his own 
ode to the soulless skylark, by another to the skylark with 
the soul, the fairest maid of Bielefeld. Let Shelley speak. 
I am dumb, and my thoughts, that fain would out, are 
arrested in their course, as the stream by the dam, or the 
steed by the fire. I cannot move, I cannot go away. I am 
spell-bound, and yet speechless. Let Shelley speak. His 
ideas are the sources of multitudinous rivers, and his words 
the waters that are palpable, rushing, and flowing, and 
shining, hither and thither ! 
too much, Let Shelley speak. 
“ Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert ” 





I forget the rest. I have not my Shelley with me. It is in 
my other portmanteau, which I left at Wiesbaden, near 
Biberich, on the Rhine, where there are also waters, and eke 
a palace and gardens, belonging to the great Duke of Nassau. 


“ Hail to thee, blithe spirit 
Bird thou never wert ””"—— 


Thus far I can recite from memory, or, as you English 
say, “ by heart,” of Shelley’s glorious ode. I have, indeed, 
often recited these two admirable lines, both in public to 
admiring friends, and alone in my walks through woods, by 
waters, and over mountains ; but I never could get further— 
their beauty enchanted me, and I was silent. There is 
always an echo for them in the voice of nature—for are they 
not a portion of the ErmRNAL Musi¢, a link in the harmony 
of the spheres, as the Greeks called it? Two lines are 








Although dumb, I have said 
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enough; moreover. Find me:two lines from cal pansy] 
Shelley, that do not express more than two lines from any 
poem of any other poet but Shakspeare-not excepting, that 
is, excepting him, if he can “be made an ‘exception, which 
he can. 
“ Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 
Bird thou never wert "——; 


I feel, as it were, another Jules Janin, writing a brilliant 
feuilleton, in which the words dance, the phrases whirl, and 
the sentences sparkle and coruscate, until the meaning can 
no more be got at than the spots on the noon-sun by the 
eye naked, or the true principles of faith by an unbeliever. 
My meaning, like J. J.’s, “ the inimitable,” is hidden in a 
mist of splendour. Catch itwhomay. ‘There are, however, 
among your readers, of the faithful—for who, without the 
binocles of faith, can penetrate into the hidden mystery of 
your own articles on Madame Pleyel, Carlotta Grisi, Men- 
delssohn, Rachel, and, must I not add, Sophie Cruvelli ?— 
who, indeed, without the binocles of faith, the telescope of 
pre-belief? Iam, then, another J. J.—inspired by Shelley 
and Sophie Cruvelli. To my task! 

“ Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 
Bird thou never wert "—— 

Is not Sophie blithe? Is not Sophie a spirit? Is Sophie, 
or was she ever, a bird? Sophie is blithe, Sophie is a 
spirit, and Sophie never was a bird. No bird ever sang like 
Sophie, since no bird ever had such a thrilling, gushing, 
piercing, bell-like—pshaw ! bell-like is a mean, vulgar epithet 
—not bell-like, but (there is not a word) voice. It 
is the voice of a prophecy; it is the trumpet which sounds 
the blast of coming freedom to the world—the new world 
and the old world; it is what Robert Schumann, and Richard 
Wagner, and poor Franz Schubert, and deaf Beethoven, and 
Hector Berlioz, would fain have been, and be, but were and 

are not—the voice of Young Europe, crying for liberty, in 
the face of kings, and priests, and demagogues to boot. 
It will awaken Russia from its lethargy ; it will melt that 
frozen heart; the iee of despotism, loosened by its fiery 
notes, ‘ will flow, and sing, and shine,” in onward streams 
of freedom. It will encourage America, in its mighty task 
of breaking the chains that bind the universe, It will be the 
clarion to fright away the hideous night-birds that shrick and 
howl, in the south, against the big-hearted abolitionists, 
This is the voice of the incomparably-gifted, the holy- 
inspired, the singer of the song of songs—the song of liberty, 
It is a soul, that 
——‘‘spurned the chains of its dismay, 
And, in the rapid plumes of song, 
Clothed itself, sublime and strong, 


As a young eagle soars the morning clouds among, 
Hovering in verse "—— 


I do. not remember. the rest; but thus, to the faithful, is 


Af you require'at my pew a programineof thé convert, you 
will not get it. My pen is not dipped in the ink of common- 
place ; it is steeped in metaphor, and images will drop from 
it, youtte par goutte, or it will dry up and” be parched of 
its nibs. 

I can recal, however, two pieces which Sophie sang—two 
melancholy airs, two wails. The. Shelley of music, Men- 
delssohn—poor Mendelssohn, or rather rich Mendelssohn, 
for is he not now a part of. the anima mundi, a pulse that 
beats music in the universe, a nerve that makes it self- 
enjoyment ?—Mendelssohn was the composer of these airs. 
They were two of his Songs without Words—with words by 
some humble poet that rose to him, and became twice him- 
self by marrying his verses to such melody—the Barcar ole 
and the Krieger’s Abschied. To hear these from the lips of 
Sophie was a feast of sound which none but the good spirits 
merit—spirits whose flight is heavenward. I am nota spirit; 
though, 1 trust, when my outward shape shall have been 
shaken into dust, that the flight of my soul shall be heaven- 
ward. I will not enter into further details. Suffice it, the 
effect of these two lovely gems was spontaneous, deep, and 
felt by all. Was it a compliment to Sophie Cruvelli that 
the Grand Duchess of Olga, the Prince George of Prussia, 
the ‘‘ Aid-de-Camp” of His Imperiality the Russian Auto- 
crat, and the high-sounding title-bearers, caressed, and flat- 
tered, and besieged her, after she had sung them ?—No, 
Sophie knows better than they, or I, or any one, that it was 
a compliment to Mendelssohn—that is, if quickened dust 


can pay compliment to immortal spirit—which it cannot. 
* * * * * 


* * * * * 


I had written more, but have erased the remainder. Ex- 
cuse, if you find me tedious. Burn this letter, if you deem 
it unworthy your brilliant columns; but, remember, I am a 
German, a Prussian, a Westphalian, —in fine, a Bielefeldian, 
and am proud in the extreme of our gifted countrywoman. 
Who, indeed, beyond Hamm, on one side, and Minden, on 
the other, of the Berlin Railway from Cologne, would ever 
have heard of Bielefeld, and its bleachings, had it not been 


the birth-place of Sophie Cruvelli? 


* * * * * 


I am Jeaving, in great haste, for Wiesbaden, where I have 
left my Shelley, in my other portmanteau. Pardon, there- 
fore, this abrupt finish. A. concert is announced in. that 
watering-place for the 16th inst. I could only read one line 
in the advertisement. The name of Sopniz CruveLii 
sheds over the whole page a light which makes all but itself 
invisible. 

Jutius Janinus WESTPHALICUS. 


[We need scarcely remind our readers that Juzrus Janinus 
WestTPHALicus is an enthusiast, if not moon-struck. There 
is, however, matter in his madness, truth in his phrenzy, and 





Sophie’s voice, thus is the Cruyellian harmony. 


logic in his want of it, The reason of unreasonable usage 
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has, perhaps, so unreasoned his reason that he has reason to 
complain. of something—like the knight in Don Quixote, 
“ May his shadow never be less,” his spirit, calmer, or: his 
plume more scarce of images. . He is doubtless a psycholo- 


gist—like Peter Bell the Third, into whose latter dulness it 
is to be prayed he may never sink;—Ep. MM. W.] 





PETER THE GREAT. 


JuLi1EN’s opera is again postponed until Tuesday. . The 
difficulties presented in amalgamating the new. choral singers 
with the old chorus, and making the four military. bands go 
together, have been, infinitely more than, were at, first 
anticipated. The grand procession, or, more, properly, the 
defile of the Imperial troops, in the second act, also was found 
far less easy of management than was expected. These 
difficulties may be readily imagined when it is made known 
that there are upwards of three hundred people on the 
stage at once; that three military bands—one on horseback 
—pass the stage in review before their respective regi- 
ments; and that another band is stationed on the battle- 
ments of the town of Pultava, all of which have to play in 
parts and together throughout an entire scene. The rehear- 
sals, however, are proceeding vigorously, under the combined 
generalship of Messrs. Costa and Jullien, Jullien, who, 
it is now decided, is to conduct his own opera, presides in 
the orchestra at the rehearsals. Mr, Costa remains on the 
stage the whole time, and lends his powerful co-operation to 
Jullien. We are delighted with this trait in Mr. Costa’s 
character, because it proves him superior to all minute jeal- 
ousies, and intent upon nothing but the true interests of the 
establishment to which he belongs, 

We have just received a copy of the libretto, and, as we 
gave last week a garbled account of the plot, we think it but 
right to the author to extract the argument. prefixed to the 
book, and allow him to tell his own story. The following is 
the sketch of the piece :— 


Peter the First, Czar of Russia (subsequently, from the splen- 
dour of his actions, surnamed “the Great”), desirous of per- 
fecting himself in the art of ship-building and naval architecture, 
proceeds in, disguise to Zaandam* in Holland, accompanied by 
seyeral of his general officers, and works with them as labourers in 
the dockyard.’ Peter is a special favourite with the workmen, 
whose kindness he re¢iprocates.' Among the women who supply 
the men in the' ‘dockyard with provisions, is Catherine, a young 
and beautiful girl, beloved by 'Zeinberg, a shipwright. Upon 
Peter’s arrival, Catherine is irresistibly attracted towards him, 
and overlooking Zeinberg, she entertains for him a deep and un- 
alterable affection, Peter is not unmoved by the young. girl’s 
beauty and attentions, . Rossomak,, chief of the Cossacks, in 
Peter’s train, is smitten by Catherine’s charms, and makes proffers 
of love to her, but is rejected with scorn. Catherine’s preference for 
Peter adds another spur to Rossomak's hatred of the Czar. A 


* Commonly, but improperly, called “ Saardam.” 





leader of the Strelitzes—the Russian Janissaries;_ who,:some years 
before, had leagued against Peter's life;—Rossomak, eseaped when 
the conspiracy was discovered, joined the Cossack army.under a 
feigned name, and after, a short time, was elected. Hetman, . or 
Chief. He follows Peter, waiting a favourable opportunity to 
carry out his ancient revenge,.. 

The action opens at Zaandam,. The men are busy at work in 
the dockyard. Dinner-bell rings: women enter and distribute 
provisions tothe men. Catherine is especially attentive to Peter. 
Zeinberg, infuriated with jealousy, attempts to strike Peter with 
an adze, but is prevented by the men.:. Now, it’ has reached the 
ears of the civie dignitaries that the Czar.of Bussia has. come. to 
Zaandam, and is working in the dockyard, but, does not, desire ,to 
be recognized; whereupon, in compliment to, so high ¢ and illus- 
trious a visitor, they proclaim a grand féte, which, is held in the 
dockyard. The féte over, Peter is left alone. He is about to 
return to Russia, and has ordered his ship to be got ready to sail 
in a few hours; he retires to the hut he has built for himself in the 
dockyard, and falls asleep. Rossomak and Zeinberg enter 
stealthily, and, at the instigation of the former, the latter attempts 
to kill Peter, but is prevented by Catherine, who has eome to 
watch over Peter, Catherine rings the alarm bell; workmen rash 
in, and are prevented from laying violent hands,.on Zeinberg, by 
Peter declaring himself the Czar, and demanding his life. Peter’s 
vessel arrives, and he departs, bidding adieu to all, and taking a 
tender farewell of Catherine, whom he leaves in despair. 

In the second act, the Russian army is encamped before :Pul- 
tava; the Swedes are in their intrenchments at, some distance. 
Relying on the seeurity of his position, and his numerical strength, 
Peter is apprehensive of no sudden attack from the enemy; he 
holds a grand feast in his tent. Danger, however, is nearer than he 
expected. The Turkish army, under command of the Grand Vizier, 
has formed. a junction with King Charles the Twelfth, and the 
combined forces are marching on the Russian camp, at the moment 
when Peter and his companions in arms are carousing in his tent. 
But Peter's good genius does not desert him at this critical june- 
ture. Unable to remain in Zaandam after Peter’s departure; and 
urged onwards by love and instinct, Catherine sets out for Moscow, 
determined to behold Peter once more. Travelling northward, she 
falls in with a detachment of the Swedish army on its way to join 
the main body at Pultava. Acting in the capacity of sutler, 
Catherine atrives at Pultava with the detachment. Here she 
learns that the Vizier and Charles have joined foreés, and are 
about to storm the Russian camp. Heedless of consequences, she 
flies to Peter’s tent, and informs him of the imminent danger which 
threatens him. Furthermore,.she obtains from Peter jewels of 
great value, with which she repairs direct to the tent of the Viaier, 
and presenting them as offerings of friendship from the Czar,,in¢ 
duces him to sign a treaty of peace with Russia, and to draw off 
his troops. Charles, unsupported, attacks the Russians, now 
prepared to receive him, and sustains a signal defeat. . Catherine 
has saved the Russian army, and has been instrumental in fixing 
the destinies of the Muscovite empire. Peter seeks for her after 
the battle, but she is nowhere to be found. 

In the third act, Catherine at length arrives in Moscow. It is 
night, and the snow is falling; she is cold, hungry, and overcome 
with fatigue. She has entered within the precincts of the Kremlin, 
and is within sight of the Imperial palace; she can proceed no 
further. She falls, half fainting, near a church door; she hears 
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steps approaching, and conceals herself behind a, pillar. Rossomak 
and some of his officers have! beeri banished to Siberia for treason 
on the field of Pultava; they have escaped from the mines, and 
have come to Moscow to assassinate Peter; they meet in a soli- 
tary place of the Kremlin to;concert.measures. ‘The night is pro- 
pitious; the. palace is thrown, open to all comers, a grand feast 
being held on oceasion of the Emperor selecting, according: to 
custom; ‘his, Empress:from ‘among*the daughters of the Boyars. 
Catherine overhears the ‘plans of the conspirators, and as soon as 
they have separated,'she hastens, as fast as her weary limbs can 
tiifry het;‘to the palace. In’ the meanwhile Peter is overwhelmed 
with grief at’ ‘his’ névessitated union; the image’ of Catherine 
Haurits him, and her devotion has sunk deep in his heart. He 
fears she has sacrificed her life to save him; he is a prey to tor. 
ments, While Lefort endeavours to cheer and console him, they 
hear the voice of a woman lamenting in the open air. Peter 
despatches Lefort to her assistance; Lefort returns, bearing the 
lifeless form of Catherine in his arms. Restored to animation, 
Catherine makes known the meeting of the conspirators, and their 
designs.--Precautions are immediately taken’; Peter will only be 
satisfied with dealing out justicé on Rossomak with his owr. hand. 
The palace is‘ thronged with visitors; the dance goes forward, 
conspirators enter disguised. The time arrives. Rossomak 
approaches and presents a petition to Peter. At the signal word 
agreed on, Rossomak raises his dagger to strike Peter, who, anti- 
cipating the blow, seizes his uplifted arm, and turning the dagger 
of the assassin against himself, plunges it into his heart. Ros- 
somak falls dead, the conspirators are seized and removed in 
chains. Peter acknowledges the interposition of Providence in 
the person of Catherine, and elevates her to the Imperial throne. 


Tamberlik, we apprehend, will have one of the finest 
parts ever written for him in the Czar. He is, we are in- 
formed, entirely pleased with his new character, and all who 
have heard him sing the music of Peter, anticipate for him a 
prodigious success, 

Formes, too, has a fine dramatic part in Rossomak, the 
Cossack. Hetman, and is expected to produce a great sensa- 
tion in some of his scenes. In the conspiration scene, in the 
third act, we understand his singing and acting are powerful 
and highly dramatic. 

Catherine will be a congenial assumption for the charm- 
ing Anna Zerr, the tenderness and devotion of the peasant 
maiden, and the brillianey of the music suiting her to ad- 
miration. 

Also Stigelli is well-fitted in Menzikoff, the princely and 
magnificent ; and the Signors Polonini, Luigi Mei, Soldi, 
and Rache,.have been well estimated in the Russian. marshals 
and commanders. In writing for generals, Jullien has proved 
himself an unsurpassable genera. 

We trust nothing will prevent Pietro il Grande from being 
produced on Tuesday next. Certainly, no fault can attach 
to the management, which is no less desirous in bringing 
forward, than the public is to see and hear, Jullien’s “ new 
opera.” 


And so much about Pietro il Grande for the present week, 








MUSIC AT OSBORNE HOUSE. 


A performance of vocal music. took place on Wednesday 
night week before her Majesty and the royal ae. The 
following was the programme ':+— 


- Duetto, “ Aus dieses Tem Dele, * ‘Herren Formes 


and ‘T, Formes (Jessonda).. Spohr. 
Gesiinge, “ Die Maiennacht,” “Das Blumen Mad: 

schen,” Malle. Anna Zerr iL Dessauer. 
Lied, “ ‘Das Wirsthshaus,”” Herr Formes .. Schubert. 
Lied, “‘ Die Neugierige,” "Heer T.. Formes... F. Schubert. 
Quartettino, “Nor _ naber blige Miidschen,” 

Mdlle. Anna. Zerr,., Malle, ner, Herren 
Theodore Formes and Formes aR tha). Flotow. 

Arie, “Die Kriahe,” Herr Formes ... 3 Schubert. 
Romanze, Malle. Anna Zerr (Faust) mS Spohr. 
Arie, “ Ach, so fromm,” Herr IT’. Formes (Martha) Flotew. 
Notturno, u Mitternacht,” Malle,’ Anna Zerr, 
Mdlle. ‘Magner, Herren Fornes, and T, ena 
(Martha) m Flotow. 


After the shen Her aie conversed for some 
time with Mademoiselle Anna Zerr, and complimented her in 
express terms on her singing. 

Mrs. Anderson presided at the pianoforte. 

Madame Macfarren was invited to attend the concert, but 
was prevented by indisposition. 





HER MAJESTY’S. THEATRE. 


On Saturday Sonnambula was repeated, when the charming 
Charton achieved even a greater success than on the first 
night. Familiarity with the house seemed to have given her 
more command of voice, for she displayed a power in the 
finale, and a volume of tone we had not heard before. 
Madame Charton was liberally applauded throughout, and 
was recalled at the end, and received with genuine enthusiasm. 

The ballet of Zelie followed. 

On Monday Balfe took his benefit, and selected Don 
Giovanni for his opera, with relays of minor entertainments 
from minor operas, all at minor prices. The bait was good 
and took hugely. Balfe and Don Giovanni brought a great 
concourse, but the opera was not over-relished by the mixed 
million—we opine, from’a lack of sufficient rehearsals. | Signor 
De Bassini would have made an excellent Don—bating the 
want of that courtly deportment, and a certain air of haughty 
self-possession so essential to the character—had he known 
the music better, and could he have sungit, in certain instances, 
somewhat faster.’ He looked well, dressed well, and under- 
stood the part well. Madame Taceani’s voice is too legere 
for Zerlina—nevertheless, she acquitted herself tolerably. 
Madame Evelina Garcia looked prettily forlorn as the forlorn 
Elvira, and sang the music most satisfactorily. We think, 
however, she and Madame Taccani might have changed parts 
advantageously. Madame Fiorentini, with her splendid voice 
and fine singing, could hardly fail to make a deep impression 
in the arduous character of Donna Anna, We should like 
greatly to see ‘Madame Fiorentini in. Donna Anna, when 
frequent performances had lent her assumption 'the full ad- 
vantage of hér talents, “Calzoluri made an excellent Ottavio, 
and sang “ I mio tesoro ” magnificently, and was rapturously 
encored’; but he refused the encore, and merely came forward 
to bow his acknowledgments. In ‘this’ Signor Calzolari 
committed a decided mistake, "We ‘Have rio doubt” modesty 
alone prevented him. ‘Finer ‘ot ‘mote perfect singing we have 





not heard from’any tenor at Her Majesty’s Theatre for many 
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years. Lablache was as glorious as ever in Leporello, and 
was less. lavish of his comic teuches in the. ghost scene., 

Notwithstanding. all; that was, good in Monday night’s 
performance, there was so much that was indifferent, that the 
curtain fell amid.an unmistakable demonstration from the 
“ noncontents,” who appeared anything but grateful ‘with 
Balfe’s Mozartean treat, , 

The,remaining entertainments consisted of a'scenic display 
for ‘Madame de la» Gratige, who electrified ‘her hearers’ in 
Schulhoff’s! Mazurka, ‘a scene for! Signor Gardoni, &c. &c., 
and various choregraphic selections, too umerous to mention. 

The next tinie Balfe takes a’benefit and puts Don'Giovanni 
in the bills, we recommend him to pay a little more regard to 
Mozart. - ; 

Casilda was repeated. on Thursday,.with Zelie, and to- 
night, the Barbjére will terminate the season. 

Our resumé of Het Majesty’s Theatre will appear next 
week. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday. the Prophéte was repeated and drew a very 
large attendance. The performance was exceedingly fine, 
and excited the highest enthusiasm. 

Signor Negrini, a tenor, who has been announced since the 
commencement of the season, made his first appearance on 
Tuesday night.as Pollio, in Norma, This gentleman made 
his debit about six years ago at Milan, in J Due Foscari, and 
has sung, we believe, at most of the principal, theatres in 
Italy. lis reputation has been chiefly acquired in Verdi’s 
operas ; and to this may be attributed the fact of what must 
originally have been a fine and powerful voice, having already 
deteriorated in quality. Fulness of tone and sonority, how- 
ever, are still, in a great degree, its characteristics, and make 
up for what, at a first hearing, appears to be a limited register. 
In his style of singing Signor Negrini betrays an adhesion to 
that school which, most successful in the boisterous music of 
Verdi, is most ,at fault where real vocal expression and 
legitimate execution are demanded. , He has a habit of 
vociferating on all the higher notes, which is very monotonous, 
and, long before the conclusion of the first cavatina, on 
Tuesday, his passages were obviously affected. In the second 
act of the opera, Signor Negrini had become husky, which 
militated seriously against -his. mezsa voce singing. We re- 
marked nothing, indeed, in his performance that justified us 
in , entitling, him even a, second-rate singer of more. than 
ordinary pretensions. His voice is not a pure tenor. voice, 
but rather.a low tenor or barytone, He has no flexibility, 
and he is unable to.sing piano. The part of Pollio is certainly 
not the most fayourable for a debutante, but a grand aria,a 
trio, and two long duets, gaye ample opportunity for a singer 
to show what stuff he is made of. Continental celebrity has 
been so often misapplied of late years, that every. new-comer 
should be regarded with suspicion until he has. spoken, or 
rather sung, for, himse!f... Signor, Negrini) was advertised as 
an “‘eminent artist ;” but we. greatly, fear that he. is not, des- 
tined to attain that distinction in this country, where all the 
most remarkable vocalists have been heard, The audience 
were indulgent, but the impression, produced. was equivocal, 

Grisi was as great,as ever in the Druid priestess, and, conr 
tinually raised the enthusiasm of the house. 

The Prophete was.again repeated on Thursday,.and despite 
the inclemency. of the night attracted a full and. fashionable 
assembly. 


A’ WORD OR TWO ABOUT JULIEN AND“ PEETRO 
TL :GRANDE.? &:9ffto cid to sutoe ba 
(From the Lediler.y 


Att the world of music is on tip-toe of expectation to héar 
Pietro il-Grande, anounced for Tuesday next ‘at thé Réyal 
Italian Opera.’ ‘The performance of Jullien’s fitst opeta may 
fairly be said: ‘to. create’a|more: lively sensation than: any 
musi¢eal:évent for many years. The immense popularity; the 
somewhat eccentric, but very high reputation of the composer, 
the obstinate belief of the: many, that a man who has succeeded 
so eminently in one style.cannot, possibly be capable of, any 
other, and. the belief of the few, that.a man, who has possessed 
the ear of the multitude so unfajlingly, aud who. has so 
mastered the elements of success, as to popularize the highest 
art equally with the most trivial, not to speak of the brilliant 
orchestras he has been in the habit of ‘conducting, the 
undoubted influence he has exercised on the musical taste of 
this‘ country, the rare merit of his dance music, and the feel- 
ing,’ originality, and substance of his. vocal cotripositions, 
(published under other names)—will probably :succeed in 
higher flights: whenever he shall:make: the ascent~al these 
considerations have roused quite a buzz of controversy. About 
Jullien and his forthcoming great work, :.Meanwhile. the 
rehearsals have proceeded unremittingly, and it is something 
to hear that all the artists, engaged in the. work,, principals 
and chorus, are thoroughly delighted with their, parts: and 
as enthusiastic in learning, as Jullien can be in teaching. 
Tamberlik has been reserving himself for some weeks for the 
great réle of Peter, written, as if to measure, for thé display 
of the best qualities of ‘his splendid voice, and sympathetic 
style.’ A great deal of fun has been expended beforehand’ on 
the reported colossal scenic effects in preparation. An entire 
regiment of cavalry, says one musical gentleman, not a com- 
poser; a “ park of artillery,” says another, not'an amateur. 
Now all who know Jullien will be ready to: believe that he 
will not altogether forego his propensity.to startling effeets, 
especially on a subject which lends itself to scenic display ; 
but we may be quite sure that his ambition, being all musical, 
will have taught him to make the music the chief effect, al 
the rest, however superb, being subordinate. But that the 
mise-en scéne will be: something extraordinary, even at Covent 
Garden, is a rumour very credible. We haye heard that 
in the scene representing the battle of Pultowa, there will be 
three military bands on the stage. 

A ball-room scene will enable Jullien to “ come out” 
where he has’ scarcely a rival} and a Russian’ danseuse of 
great name at St. Petersburg is specially engaged to dance 
the Pas Characteristiques in, the Magurkas, Polonaises, &c. 
But we say again that, however Jullien’s love and mastery 
of massive effects may be indulged, the ambition of the com- 
poser will predominate. 

Jullien’s position is very singulat and very difficult.“ 2He 
has no such rival to encounter(though no doubt he:hasfound 
no lack of the jealousies. and cabals.that attend.on genius!) 
as his own previous reputation. If there be too much melod 
in his opera, too much tune, big-wigs, great and small, will 
eall it “dance music.” If there be too little “tune” and 
too much science, he will be voted by the million who know 
and :worship~him, a disappointment and: abore,: and be 
politely requested to return to his .quadtilles.; Surely a man 
who conducted in Paris when a mere boy, and who before the 
prime of life has achieved already that popularity which 
Victor’ Huge so finely calls—* La‘gloire en gros sous,” has 





plenty of time before him to carve out a path to the more 
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difficult heights of a more lasting and more noble fame—the 
fame which is represented by the guineas of the Opera, and, 
what is far better, by the quiet admiration of men whose 
praise is that of a contemporary posterity. Tuesday night 
svill bea severe ordeal for Jullien. I have said so much 
from the very sincere faith I have in his success. May he 
* strike the stars with his sublime head,” and may I be there 
to see and to hear. 
Le Cuat-Huanr. 





THE HANDEL SOCIETY. 
(From the Times.) 


. In 1848 a number of musical professors met together and 
instituted.a society for the purpose of bringing out a com- 
plete and correct edition of all the works of Handel. The 
editions of Walsh, which appeared during the life-time of 
the composer, were justly considered imperfect, while those 
of Arnold were not only full of errors, but contained several 
remarkable violations of the text. The importance of the 
undertaking may be imagined from a computation made at 
the time, that, to carry it out satisfactorily, no less than 
12,000 plates would have to be engraved. As the specula- 
tion of a music-publisher, it could only be entertained at so 
vast an outlay that there was little chance of the risk being 
incurred. As the task of a single editor the impracticability 
was equally great, the time and labour demanded being far 
beyond the power of any one professor to bestow, however 
zealous, competent, and indefatigable. With this persuasion, 
the originators of the society elected from among themselves 
a permanent council, with absolute control over its affairs. 
They limited the number of members to 1000, who, in return 
for an annual payment of one guinea, should be entitled to a 
copy of each work produced by the society during the year 
of subscription. The council was composed of Sir Henry 
Bishop, the late Dr. Crotch, Sir George Smart, Mr. Mo- 
Scheles, Dr. Rimbault, Messrs. Sterndale Bennett, Macfarren, 
E. T. Hopkins, Henry Smart, and other gentlemen well 
known to the musical world. Proceedings were commenced 
with great activity, and in a very short time a vast number 
of subscribers were obtained, among whom were Her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, the Queen Dowager, the King of Prussia, &c. 
The council allotted the labour of editing the different com- 
positions to various professors of eminence, who consulted 
the original manuscripts in Buckingham Palace, and every 
other available source, for the purpose of emending and per- 
fecting the text. The works were produced in full score, 
with a condensed adaptation to the instrumental parts for the 
piano or organ. The first publication included the Anthems 
for the Coronation of George II., edited by Dr. Crotch. Next, 
in close succession, came the Allegro, Penseroso, and Mode- 
rato (Mr. Moscheles), Esther, an oratorio (Mr. Lucas), Ode 
for St. Cecilia's Day (Mr. Mudie), Israel in Egypt (Dr. Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy), Dettingen te Deum (Sir George Smart), 
Acis and Galatea (Mr. Sterndale Bennett), Belshazzar, an 
oratorio (Mr. Macfarren), and The Messiah (Dr. Rimbault). 
A strange oversight was made by the council in connexion 
with Israel in Egypt. Mendelssohn expressed a wish to com- 
pose additional accompaniments for that oratorio, as Mozart had 
done for Zhe Messiah and Alexander's Feast; but, being over- 
ruled, he merely added a free organ part, and thus the council 
of the Handel Society entailed a loss upon the world which 
death has since made irreparable. There was the less excuse 
or this, since, subsequently, Dr. Rimbault printed the ac- 


companiments of Mozart, in his edition of the Messiah, in 
small type, to distinguish them from the score of Handel. 
Notwithstanding the auspicious beginning made by the Handel 
Society, a relaxation of zeal, or some other antagonistic in- 
fluence caused the subscription list gradually to decrease, 
until, at a meeting of the council, it was finally agreed that 
the society should be dissolved ; and the plates of the works 
already published were handed over to the firm of Cramer, 
Beale, and Co., with the condition that they should accept 
the liabilities of the society, and carry out the original 
scheme, The chamber duets and trios, composed by Handel, 
have just been added to the catalogue, under the new super- 
intendence. These yery interesting works were, written by 
Handel in 1711, at Hanover, expressly for the study of the 
Electoral Princess ; the words were provided by the Abbate 
Mauro Hortensio, Mr. Henry Smart, the editor, has per= 
formed his task with consummate ability, and, in his inde- 
pendent accompaniment for the pianoforte, has imitated 
Handel's style with great success. There yet remains, we 
believe, enough for another book of chamber duets, including 
the four, to Italian words, which the great composer after- 
wards reproduced, in a more developed form, as choruses, 
(‘His yoke is easy,” ‘“ And He shall purify,” “ For unto 
us a child is born,” and “ All we like sheep,” in the 
Messiah). The style in which the present volume is brought 
out proves that Messrs. ‘Cramer and Beale are disposed to 
follow with scrupulous fidelity the plan of the originators of 
the Handel Society. The publication merits encouragement, 
as one of the most important, interesting, and costly con 
nected with the art of music. 





MR. BUCHANAN AND THE “TIMES.” 


(To the Editor of the Times.) 


Sir,—In your journal of to-day you do me great injustice by 
publishing a portion of the matters contained in my note, and in 
saying, ‘“‘ There were not even sufficient funds to pay the actors,” 
you leave an impression that I did not draw money, I beg leave 
to say, according to the treasurer's report, there had been received 
£198 odd shillings, which were used for paying rent and other 
purposes. Again you say, “An attempt was made to attract 
audiences by a style of entertainment which could not, underany 
circumstances, have succeeded.” This, Sir, may be the opinion of 
one or more persons, but conflicts with the generally expressed be- 
lief of those interested in the welfare of Drury Lane Theatre, who, 
with few exceptions, say, had we kept open the present. week, the 
receipts would more than have paid expenses. Such is the feel- 
ing of the company (save a few), who expressed themselves at a 
meeting held on the stage of the theatre, and whereon it was 
stated, “ Had I received a-fair aid impartial verdict from some of 
the morning papers, as was given by the audience, we should have 
had full houses from the first.” 

To corroborate this I have only to state, a large crowd was at 
the doors of the theatre on Monday, waiting admission, even after 
being aware the house had closed on Saturday, and would, pro- 
bably, open on Monday. 

The gratuitous opinion I complain of is a serious stab to my 
reputation as an artist, and Zhe Times, I confess, has the power 
of ruining me in England. 

Being a foreigner, I feel entitled to a hearing, and request you 
will give a place to this article, intended to correct a wrong im~- 
pression, 

So far from “ my not being able to succeed under any circum- 
stances,” I hold in my hand, just received, an offer to act at 
Drury Lane immediately, under a new management, so you will 
perceive there are some who think differently with you. 








I fear, Sir, my great concern in this matter may appear strange, 
but I consider myself a victim (with a certain class) to unfair cri- 
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ticism, and, unfortunately for my success with the prejudiced few, 
Iam an American. 

The public haye done me more than justice, and in their hands 
I leave my case, and await the decision. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
M’Kean Bucwanan. 

33, Mornington Crescent, Hampstead Road, Aug. 5. 

*.* Mr. Buchanan need not.be sensitive about. the remark “that 
the style of entertainment could not haye succeeded under any 
circumstances whatever,” for the same remark might be made 
with reference to many theatrical artists of the ngrest reputa- 
tion. Indeed, with the single exception of Madame Malibran, we 
do not. know of one performer, vocal or histrionic, who has been 
able, single-handed, to fill the walls of Drury Lane Theatre of 
late years. No one less than a giant in popularity could perform 
this feat, and Mr. Buchanan will scarcely conceive that he is en- 
titled to that appellation. As for the opinion of the audiences, 
Mr, Buchanan is certainly quite right to give it the preference 
over that of the press, if he finds it more agreeable; but we 
know too well the temperament of first-night applauders to at- 
tach much value to such a standard. 





FOREIGN RESUME. 


Paris,—Mathieu made his second appearance, yesterday 
week, at the Grand Opera, as Eleazer, in the Jewess, Al- 
though the French papers do not speak so highly of him in 
this part as in that of Arnold, in William Tell, they agree in 
looking on him as a very fine singer. 

Bauche made his début, last weck, at the Grand Opera, as 
Raoul, in the Huguenots. 

Madame Tedesco was announced to make her. first ap- 
pearance as Léonor, in La Favorite, at the Grand Opera, on 
Monday last. 

The re-opening of the Thédtre Lyrique is fixed for the 
Ist September next, with the new work of M. Adolphe 
Adam. By an entirely new arrangement, this opera is being 
rehearsed by two different companies at the same time, so 
that it may be given every evening, and that nothing may 
stop the success which the best judges believe it will achieve. 

Malle. Guénée, the pianist, has just left Paris for Baynéres 
de Luchon, in compliance with the request of the Princess 
Callimaki, who is one of her greatest admirers. 

It is probable that the first representation of the one-act 
opera of M. Cadaux will take place next week, at the Opéra 
Comique. This work has been put in rehearsal, and then 
laid aside again, more than twenty different times, in the 
course of the last year, 

Madame Ugalde, whose health is very bad, retired from 
the stage, for a short time, on the 1st of this month. 

Levassenr has left Paris for Hamburg, where he will sing a 
few times under a very favourable engagement, 

Le Havrze.—The Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté (“ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”), by Ambroise Thomas, has been given here 
lately, and met with great success. 

Mademoiselle Caroline Duprez, who is announced to sing 
at the Opéra Comique, where she will make her first appear- 
ance in the Crown Diamonds, took part in the annual concert 
lately given on the occasion of the raees at Rennes. The 
Courrier de la Bretagne speaks of her in the following terms : 
—‘ The race-concert was a very brilliant affair. Mademoi- 
selle Caroline struck us as being, in spite of her extreme 
youth, a prodigy in the musical art. After interpreting, in 
an admirable manner, the duo of the Barber of Seville, 
Mademoiselle Duprez sang the bolero of Joanita with a 
purity of intonation and a boldness of yocalisation that were 
really incredible. The public applauded her enthusiastically.” 


His Majesty the Emperor of Russia has just named Mon- 
sieur Apolinaire de Kontski his maitre de chapelle, in the 
place of Monsieur Vieuxtemps, whose resignation has been 
accepted. 

Letters from Vienna state that the next novelty at the 
Imperial German Opera-house there will be a three-act 
opera, entitled Undine. The music is by Lieutenant- 
General Lloff, Aide-de-Camp to the Emperor of Russia 
Lieutenant-General Lloff has already written several grand 
musical compositions, and is the author of the Russian 


national air, which has obtained so great a degree of popu-- 


larity in that country. 

Roger has been very successful in Berlin. He has sung 
the part of Eleazar three times in the course of ten days. 

The Italian Society of Brussels, under the direction of M, 
Bocca, have lately given eight representations at Wiesbaden. 
Madame Sontag, also, gave a concert there on the 26th of 
July last. 

Mitay.—Bordas, who was formerly tenor at the Théaitre 
Italien of Paris, has been singing here lately. 

Narres.—The Luisa Miller of Verdi has been given 
several times lately with success. ‘ 

Mademoiselle Johanna Wagner is at present singing at 
Breslau. 





MUSIC. 


Mucu of the effect of Music on the mind is ascribed to imita- 
tion, which is either direct or indirect. And it must be under- 
stood that we are still speaking of music strictly instrumental, not 
vocal. The power of direct imitation is confined within very 
narrow limits indeed, though composers have often attempted .to 
enlarge the boundaries, exposing their own weakness and that of 
their art. The song of some birds, the whistling of winds, t 
roaring of the tempest, the sound of cannon, the ringing and toll- 
ing of bells, and perhaps the tones of the human voice expresstve 
of certain emotions, are legitimate objects of direct imitation ; but 
the rattling of hail, the fall of suow, the motions of animals, actions 
at sea, battles on land, &c., are not only unpresentable by any kind 
of musical instrument at present known, but unfit for imitation if 
instruments could be constructed for the express Va, ne Greatly 
we admire the introduction to the oratorio of The Creation, con- 
sidered as a most original and ingenious composition, but cannot 
believe that any idea of chaos is to be excited by exquisite har- 
mony. Still less can we be convinced that silence can be imitated 
by sound, though the author of this musical solecism (which appears 
in a symphony intended to be descriptive) is a man of rare talent, 
whose works are highly esteemed in England, and still more so 
where better known, in Germany, his native country, Music can 
imitate in a direct mauner only by its actual resemblance to the 
sound of the thing imitated. Of all the powers of music, in the 
opinion of an admirable critic, the Rev. Thos. Twining, that of 
raising ideas by direct resemblance is the weakest and least imper- 
tant. “It is indeed so far from being essential to the pleasure of 
the art, that unless used with great caution, judgment, and deli- 
cacy, it will destroy the pleasure by becoming offensive or ridicu- 
lous. The highest power of music, and that from which it derives 
its greatest efficacy, is undoubtedly its power of raising emotions. 

Professor Hutcheson, in the early part of the last century, €X- 
pressed nearly the same opinion, What he adds concerning the 
imitation of the human voice and accents is entitled to particular 
attention. He says, “There is a charm in music to various per- 
sons which is distinct from the harmony oceasioned by its os 
agreeable passions. The human voice is obyiously varied by a 
the stronger passions; now, when our ear discerns any resem 
blance between the air of a tune, whether sung or played on an 
instrument, either in its time or any other circumstance, and the 
sound of the human voice in any passion, we shall be touched by 
it in a very sensible manner, and have melancholy, joy, gravity 
thoughtfulness, excited in us by a sort of sympathy or contagion. 








—(Inquiry into our Ideas of Beauty, &c.) 
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able hanpinaes, jif,heard.. when death has deprived, .ug: off theo pers: 


Plato, in the third. book of his. ‘Republic, speaks of: a-warltke 
: , former who had imparted to the music its.greatest charm. Except 


air inspiring courage, because imitating the sounds and accents of 


thé courageous man; and of a calm, and sedate air producing. 
tranquillity and gravity, ‘on thé‘saine principle. _ ‘This leads ‘us to 
the’ consideration of inditeét iniitation;°t6 which part’ of “our Sub- 
jeetiit more properly/betongs. « sy otf on aA ITK 

Indirect imitation cis :thats by! whieh ,some::quality <commiom to:' 

music and. the thing @nitated pis indicatetl, by sounds; sttong sor 
weak, quickror slow.....Rage.istoud,, anger. is harsh, love .and pity 
are gentle; therefore loud and harsh sounds raise ideas of the for- 
mer passions, and others of the same class; soft and_ tranquil 
sounds raise ideas of the latter,’and others of a ‘similar chatacter. 
Heneeit will be'deen? ae‘ before dbserved.’ that’ the’hearer may it! 
terpret musiv dn a*matineér ‘corresponding ‘in some degree to the 
statelof mindsins whieh it sballo find him but\dnder> certain’ te- 
strictigns fromywhich;he.cannot be released,; If; dgitated. by! any 
turbulent passion, he will find it, impossible to;conyert smooth and 
delicate music into.a language in. unison with bis irritated feelings; 
and if under the softening inftuence of some tender attachment, 
or of sorrow for the loss of one beloved or Valued, he will be unable 
to construe’ bold and brilliant ‘sounds as expressions of sympathy. 
Bat music that is not/of ‘a decided character Will prove ‘more or 
les$:convertibles;: And itis to this’ latter kind probably that Mr: 
Twining alludes, ,when, speaking of good instrumental musie “ex- 
pressively”” performed, he. says, ‘the, yery-indecision of the expres- 
sion, leaving the hearer to the free operation. of his,emotion, upon 
his fancy, and, as it were, to the free choice of such ideas as are 
to him’ most adapted to react upon and heighten the emotion which 
occasioned them, preduces a pleasure which nobody, I believe, who 
is able to feel it will deny to be one of thé most delicious’ that 
music is capable of affording.”—~(Dissertation on the word Dnita- 
tive, &c,) iy { Liss 

It is proper to,add’ that this, yery Jearned and able.commentator 
on Aristotle considers the word wnitative, inapplicable to music, 
and proposes instead of it the term suggestive. This is perhaps an 
amendment in the case of what we have called “indirect imita- 
tion ;” but direct imitation does more than suggest the idea; it 
may be'said, without’ ‘any ‘violent distortion of language, to re- 
present it. 

Association, which- has so large a share.in the operations of the 
human mind, often, contributes, much, to. the effect of music. In, 
deed some airs possessing no, intrinsic. merit, owe, their influence 
solely to this principle, and among these the famous Rané des 
Vaches, which, in times happily gone by, acted with such irresist- 
ible force on the expattiated “Swiss soldier.’ It “was ‘many years 
after the battle of Culloden; ’and ‘not till'all fears of the Pretender 
had subsided, that the Scottish bagpipes venuired to play any of 
the Jacobite:tunes, which,’ when revived, werehenrd with delight, 
though hardly one of them would have contiaued, to be: listened to 
but_as connected with the history of the. country, When Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was at Venice—we are told by Mr. Malone—, 
“ in compliment to the English gentlemen then residing there, the 
manager of the opera dhe night ordered ‘the ‘band ‘to play ‘an Eng- 
lish’ ballad-tune: | Happening "o'be “thé popular ‘air’ which was 
played or sung in almost every stteet, just‘at'the time of théir leav 
ing London, by suggesting; .to them that metropolis! «with: all its 
connections and endearing circumstances, it immediately brought 
tears into the artist's, eyes, as well.as into those.of, bis country- 
men who were present.” . To compdgitions of a very. ordinary 
kind, association, ‘Dr. Beattie remarks, gives a significancy. “ We 
have heard thém;” he’ says,’  perfotiied, ‘some. time’ or other? it’ 
an agreeable place, or’ by"an ‘agreeable person) ‘of in dtr’ early 
years, a period, of life:which we seldony ook back upori without 
pleasure. Nor is it necessary that: such: melodies ‘or. harmonies 
should have much. intrinsic merit, . TIE, a:song,ox piece 
of music, should call up only, a faint. remembrance.that. we. were 
happy the last time we heard it, nothing more wotld be needful 
to make uslisten to it again With peculiar satisfaction.” “'I'o this 
latter ‘ part, however, 'we ‘can“dhly ‘give our ‘assent’ generally’ 
painfal experience ha¥ taught -ii@ny that’ there isan exception to! 
the rule. | A composition: which ‘had> been’ listened ‘to’ with tinal 


“ The focks ‘and nodding groves re-bellow to. the roar 








loyed_ pleasure when exeented by one possessing all our tenddrest 
and warmest affection, only excites, the, iden. of lost, of irrecoyers | 


in. this particular instance,, we; fully-agree with, the elegant, author 
of, dissays en. Roetry; ond Music, in the; preceding: obserrations;;< 
though, Boethius, ‘in, his treatise,.‘,De,Congolationa ; Philosophie’ « 
and after him. Dante, inhis,Jnferna both high, authoritigs-pexe: 
press the opposite opinion, . namely, that, im this. distress,aadadyerin: 
sity the greatest, miscry, isthe recollection’, of former, happiness» it 
But the, poetical; notion of the, Hindus,,cegarding. musical :effeet.; 
which they jstrictly ,conneet ; with ,past events, \seems ito tus, thes. 
finest that ever, was conceived «they, say; that, it arises! fram ,our, 
recalling to memory, the airs of Paradise, heard.inia state! of pre-:; 
EXIStENCE.s > 5:03:57 eti of} aeteo! ite Wirt. 9 ot’ visvialuvaon jeomla 
After:,all, however, that; has, beem, ‘written and, said, |from: the) 
days of. Aristotle down. to, the, present period, .of musi¢ asan itis! 
tative art, it.must, be conceded, that modulated, sounds please, bys: 
some;mysterious meang, many. to,whom they present aiq,imitation :; 
of anything material or immaterial, ;and who’ associate with sthem: ; 
no other idea than that of melody or harmony.. These.are, pro- 
bably, the persoris ‘whom Rousseau had in View when, mistaking 
the exception for the rule, it’ seems to havé been his désign, in one _ 
of ‘his wayward moments, ‘to reduce ‘that’ which ‘is‘atoonee“an° art * 
and a science, to the low rank ‘of a sensual 'gratification.: (But in” 
justice: to that: ‘eloquént: writers it':should be added) that:in tie’ 
Essui: sur VP Origine des Langues, ‘he! at .oned denidlishes ‘his “own? ° 
definition——which, unfortunately; has beer ‘so! widely eiréulated—° 
by. the interposition of a simple’ negutive: egi—‘La musique 
n'est. pas Vart-de combiner sons'd’une'manitre agreable '& Toreitle:!?* 
‘Fbhus far our attention‘has been directed ‘to instrumental niu gie; 
or that which is dependent on no auxiliary forveffect, om no words" 
to, explain:its meaning;/on no gesticulation or scenery °to illustrate *« 
it. We have now to consider music as: produced: by the hurtiak! 
voice! in alliance with language, ‘whether’ poetical: or prose, ‘and: 
with or without instrumental accompaniment: ro monuetae Sines 
Vocal: music: is: entirely devoid’ of that ambiguity: whiclr some’ 
think a merit: in: instrdmental music, ‘and some ‘consider a defect? 
Words fix the intention.of musical ‘sounds, leaving’ nothing’ for 
the hearer to:conjecture ;- for though the more or’ less‘of truth in? 
the expression will depend on the: skillvof the composer, yet’ he: 
tnust be utterly destitute of reason to give torevenge the tones of 
love, or to joy those of despair. | It is true that he does not always 
read with discriminating judgment: the words selected by him, or’ 
committed te-his charge—that in emphasis he is sometimes‘ erro= 
neous, and in accentuation “frequently faulty; and for these fail+ 
ingsin' the artist,: the :art: itself has page pe igey r 
writers whose repute gives weight to their censure. Bué°the” 
heaviest charge brought against composers of vocal music, and 
that which has exposed them.to the keenest ridicule, is their 
eagerness to express the literal, meaning of a particular word 
rather than the sentiment, the sense of the entire passage. This 
exceedingly vulgar kitid of imitation; ‘which ‘has ‘not inaptly been 
called usical.punning, may be traced, to al gross niisapprebewsioh 
of the rule, that “the sound should seem, .an echo;,to the sense,” 
and is the yige not, only of composers of an. inferior,, order, but, . ; 
occasionally, of some of the highest class. The great Handel 
himself is not wholly exempt from its influence. Jn the fine chorus, 
“ Wretched lovers, quit:your dreain,” (in Atis and 'Galateaj, when 
the dine“ Hark! how'the thund’ring giant roars,” ocetits, he makes’ ” 
the bases rour>in iadong division: till they nearly gasp for°breath. 


Bat, this-is a.verb that, proves very. seductive to composers); in two: 


of ur best-glees, it.sets the voice a-roaring, through, several ,bars— i 
in the one begause the poet, (Ossian) ,asks,.“ Who free bf dark... 
way), a 


from ocean’s roar?" In the other, because. the poet {G 


favourite air, What passin carinot music raise and quell + 
Dryden's (Ode to’St.' Cecilia's Day; sends the voive tumbling dowa 
a full oetave'at' the words '+faces fell.’”’ «In'ctlie seme work: the ©’ 
singer.is condemned to ascend to-@ note, which few ¢ab/reach, and « 
none,can sustain. without lungs of very, unusual capacity,,.merely, ., 
because the author says, Othe trumpet shall be, raised, on Aigh.;" 1 
Our greatest Englist composer, Purcell, coyld not resist the EPR 7 
tation offered by the words, “They that go dwn to the sea in” 
ships,” froni‘the 107th Psatm, "ii setting Which°he commits “the 
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base voids to so'very’low'a deep, that there was"only one man in| ‘The Contests for the prizes for itistrumental and’ vdear per- 
hisiday Who could 'sing the 'intheny 90) 0! Domeaeu Hs 0" 97 fokmances were to commence dn the following day, “But in a.., 
«6 Some eminent musicians,” Sir William Jones observes, “have') different locality, If you have an. hour to spare di * Mae 


Ha Rene Shise doa’? Vik MFINE. BAG: 
been absurd’ enought’ think “of imitating) laaghter aud other = M cat i 
noises }ibat! if! they: ‘had’ ‘succéeded, roweny thas not have made Ya 8° wapaeelt, i mone TECOMnEHD ee eee 
amends’for their watit of taste in attempting it ; for such ridiculous} VOncetts au Fare. 2 he gardens are prettily, situateds: ands 
imitations must tiecessarily destroy the’ spirit’ and’ dignity of the the orchestra is excellent, ‘which. is) not to be! wondered at, 
finest’ poems.” "Dhik’ discerning’ and ‘elegant’ writer” most’ likely | as‘it is the band belonging to the Opera House.’ The follow. 
points'at the*soig and chorus,’ Hasté thee, nymph,” in Handel’s | ing extract frem Le Tam-+tam will interest’ you :—“ M: Fause,” 
setting’ of Milton’s*LAdegro, in whieW is the line,’ “And Laughter | ancien proprietaire de l’Indépendance, vient de mettre & exe= 
ee ea ee Sarton Fie mf 1b et cution lune idée excellente et a laquelle tous les amis des aris. 
never! inte of the’ composer,’ c ; : aan unre liinitiati 
almost convulsively. ‘I’o carry out the design to its utmost extent, SpBIancironk mie al Mag los ans ao } rer arr 
they! should cast away their books, press their ribs firmly with both Ser payne geet pte 9 Te Nt, eC ORI mere 
hands, ‘and; by adding laughter to sound, complete the living’ pic- | les bureaux de'Htoile Belye, dont ib-est le rédacteur ‘en ‘ehef}' 
ture. Tn another song by Huatidel, which was oncé very popular; '| pour'l'«tection d’un monument a Ia ‘memoire-deM\° Hanséns’? 
in‘thé Gratorio of Semele; is #temarkable‘instance df a’ imistaken | ainé; mort Y Bruxelles il ya lquelques ‘ mois'a‘peine?"” The’ 
attenipt at imitation’® The words are— ' list of subscribers already contains some distinguished names. © 
‘ “Phe morning lark to mine accords his note, Spa is becoming an English colony; and the. violent 
, And tunes to iny distress his warbling throat.” efforts which some of our countrymen make.to; ‘‘.un-Angli-,, 
These lines (foisted into. Congreve’s. poem) are silly enough; but | cise” themselves, are sometimes highly amusing. (: Nor are’! 
the composer has rendered: them. perfectly ludicrous, by one of| these eccentricities confined to one sex.» The ‘thalfuands>: 
those long-winded divisions which were the besetting sin of the half” style of costume 'serves ‘to’ render ‘the. pronienades | 
ageyon the word ‘ warbliog.” . In'the midst of her distress Semele, | highly picturesque, and is ‘doubtless productive of some effect’ | 
— ee latter oe “~ Ps = in the minds of the simple inhabitants. “My principal object 
st mimic the soaring songster, tub the lady 1s obliged to yields | in ‘visiting Spa was to pay a visit to Meyerbeer, who is resid-,. 


from, pure exhaustion. . The mention of the Jark: has, entrapped | . : ; 
many,a.composen; the musical follies committed in his name are | 98 at the Hétel des Pays Bas, lie is, 1 regret ,to; say,..still, 


innumerable: Handel's song, “Sweet Bird,” from Ii Penseroso,| Suffering from ill-health. 1,was greatly pleased. with »\his: 
always has been, and most likely always will be, admired as music, | quiet, gentlemanly manner, and with his conversation. Fears « 
and.it affords an opportunity for the display of talent in the singer | ful of fatiguing him by too long an interview, I made ‘two’ 
and the flute-player, but it:cannot stand the test of criticism. ‘The | attempts to rise, but he most kindly insisted npon my remai 
same > exists to this as a the air just noticed; the divi- ing. We conversed upon all subjects. “Of our friends in” 
sions are ‘in themselyes absurd, but as imitations are still more so. : BG Soi : SOS & st 
Surely.the composer must have been aware that the note of the London he made Paaey eee and he Fah: B articularly, 
desirous of information as to the state of, music,..chez: nous, ;: 


nightingale.is the simplest that is practised by the feathered race, , ; 
yet he bas here given the melancholy bird sounds which, as regards He alluded ina very complimentary manner to Sterndale.,; 


variety, rapidity, and compass, only able performers’ can’ produce | Bennet and Macfarren ; and desired me to convey his remem» 
from a fine voice and a perfect instrament. Handel’s supremacy | brances to D and to G+—. ~He added that’*he 
inthe: art renders him especially liable to animadversion when | had not visited London for eighteen years,’ and that the Iast 
on ae emp a —_ mane ; -pteiaicgm — attempt to do so, a few years since, had ‘been abandoned’ 
i, sch oping hr he mre, We We Ne Mad rachel otlog, in sonmauenes, of ae 
abe eae, said as: much as is necessary on this part: of our Spohr’a Feast, and,of Grisi’s ree in, the» Prophéte ‘Bew 
subject. , . 
(To be continued.) fore my departure for Aix, he gave me a very cordial invi- 
tation to: visit him at Berlin. Following .the maxim of’ 
Foreign. “ doing as the Romans'do,” I hired’a ‘couple of horses’ and - 
[ivee aunepon, Gormaensint) a guide, dnd rode up to the hills ; for, as you know already, , 
C F : : the country round Spa is well worthy,a pilgrimage. . The | 
Copranz.-~Before -I' say anything: else, let me (while I guide, who accompanied.me @ cheval, gaye me, some interest: ., 
think ‘of ‘it) ‘advise you not to start for Spa by the night- ing information as to. Meyerbeer,. and, ,his; mode: of livingsi! 
train from Brussels; for although the distance from Pipivesten | there. _ He spoke of him with the utmost respect; and. 4s a!¢ 
to Spa is not ten miles, you will find it a very tedious affair | man remarkable for his charitable disposition. Every aftérs' 
if you travel at alate hour. Our friend Jules de Glimes very | noon at six you may see Meyerbeer mounted on a donkey,” 
kindly escorted me, with several of -his friends, to the station gently jogging up the hills ; and’ as. his hours dre known td f 
at Brussels, and: relieved me of all.anxiety and trouble. ‘Pres | the poor, they lie in wait for him, and very rarely, fail to ob-. ; 
vious to our dimer, we went to’ the ‘concours of the pupils of | ¢.i, some donation. . The great fact at Spa, now. is of course,,..’ 
the Conservatoire, at the church of St. Augustine. This was! ‘h¢ author of Le Robert. With my great edininasiens sal hiss: 
formerly a Protestant church; it now belongs to the Govern- | pening, I felt still the more. pleased to hear. him «so: shighty>; 
meres as been adapted for, concerts and public, meet- spoken of for his virtues in other respeetss) 6 © "5 
ings,., Fhe, pupils, of the, Conservatoire assembled there,on} “ of Co) oge and’ Bonn I have riow no time to’ say anrything)” 
Monday, ta compete for the, prizes.for the organ.: The per- excepting an agreeable visit to the Geldernstern Hotel at the 
formances consisted ofa fugue (previously selected) reading | j,+tey place, the proprietor of which is an,intimate friend of 
at sight, playing from a figured ‘bass, and an extemporaneous Liszt, and. very musical,,. It  was,.a ,very,,natural, feeling ;: 
exhibition. Two of the students played’ with much ability, which induced me to. play.a. sonata. of: Beethoven, within». 
but the extemporaneous efforts were very “ mild affairs.” | iow of the bronze statue erected to-himoat’ Bonn. / I write: 
The judges were seated on a raised platform in one, of the you this wnder the guns of the ‘fortress: of: Ehrenbreitstein. 
= aellerin the chair of the president being occupied by | We are all'in a state of excitement here, expecting the arrival, 
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at this hotel, of the Princess Constantine, from Russia. 
Excuse the clumsiness of my phrases, and my haste. 
Yours, B, R. 
P.S,—At Aix-la-Chapelle I saw Hamilton Braham, who 
is engaged at the Opera, and is very greatly improved. 





Dramatic. 


HayMARKET.—The Adelphi company commenced their 
usual summer campaign at this theatre on Monday last, with 
what the bills call “an entirely new drama in three acts,” 
but with what, we think, ought rather to be designated “‘ an 
old drama ‘and a new pantomime,” like Coleman’s two single 
gentlemen rolled into one, and entitled The Writing on the 
Wall. ‘The serious portion of this production first saw the 
light, if we mistake not, at the Thédtre de l’ Ambigu Comique, 
in the year 1847 or 1848, we forget which, while the panto- 
mimic part is entirely due to the pen ofthe brothers Morton. 
The drama, properly so called, is to about the following 
effect :—The father of Sir Phillip Elton (Mr. Worrell) has 
been murdered about five-and-twenty years previous to the 
commencement of the piece. His brother, having been sus- 
pected of being the author of the deed, has been obliged to 
fly, in order to save his life, and, since the period of the mur- 
dur, has never been heard of. At the rising of the curtain, 
we find that the young Sir Phillip has just returned from 
J.ondon, where he has been going the entire animal, and, in 
order to do so, has incurred liabilities, in the shape of bills 
aad promissory notes, to an amount which, in our eyes, ap- 
pears absolutely fabulous. .However, as neither dramatic 
authors nor dramatic critics, both which we ourselves are, 
-—unfortunately—can usually boast of being in possession of 
more wealth than they can well dispose of, the fact of our 
being astonished at the extent of Sir Phillip’s debts is of no 
great consequence. Sir Phillip having, like a gay, noble, 
dashing young blade, got into a mess, does not particularly 
care how he gets out of it, and, therefore, also like a gay, 
noble, dashing young blade, begs his sister, Margarette (Miss 
E. Chaplin), in a half-whining, half-arrogant strain, to bestow 
her hand on a certain Richard Oliver (Mr. S. Emery), who 
holds his acceptances tothe tune of fifty-nine thousand pounds! 
Margarette already loves Harlow..(Mr. Parselle), a young 
surgeon, but in order to save her family from ruin, consents 
to accede to her brother’s request. Up to this time, things 
have gone on remarkably well and swimmingly with Richard 
Oliver, whom, on his first appearance, we feel is the villain 
of the piece. But matters soon change. A certain Bob 
Smithers( Mr. Paul Bedford), who exercises the callingofa wan- 
dering minstrel, otherwise a peripatetic fiddler, gives Richard 
Oliver a hint that he has gone quite far enough, and that 
he had better put the drag on his villainy, if he does not 
desire it to carry him to immortal smash. Richard Oliver, 
however, feels no inclination to obey the hint thus given, 
and thereupon Bob Smithets proceeds to remind his friend 
that, five-and-twenty years ago, a murder was committed in 
those parts; that the vietim’s own brother was the person 
suspected of the crime, but that the real assassin was Richard 
Oliver himself. It appears that the latter’s father had been 


transported, by old Sir Phillip, for poaching, and the con- 
vict’s son had revenged himself by taking the magistrate’s 
life, as well as certain jewels and money. The jewels he 
had afterwards buried, but the money he had used so pru- 
dently, and without exciting the least suspicion, that he had 





have just mentioned, he is Squire Oliver, and possessor of 
Elton Hall, which has fallen into his handsin liquidation of part 
of the debts due to him from Sir Phillip. Now, as Richard 
Oliver is perfectly aware of all these facts, it may be urged: 
that it is rather superfluous in Bob Smithers, who was ‘his 
accomplice in the robbery, but not in the murder, to relate 
them to him. This is a point, however, on which we will 
not stop to argue, as we cannot believe that such experienced 
authors as the brothers Morton would be guilty of anything 
which was simply an absurdity. But there is a little fact, 
that Bob Smithers’ tells ‘his friend, which the latter did not 
know, and which produces an effect upon him that is anything 
but satisfactory. This said fact is elicited in the following 
manner :—After the little narration of a private character, to 
which we have just alluded, touching Richard Oliver’s slight 
faux pas, Bob Smithers has expressed a determination to 
enjoy half his friend’s property, or divulge the whole affair. 
Richard Oliver does not at all relish this; and therefore, hav- 
ing first promised Bob all sorts of things, declares that he 
will sell the old hall, and leave the place. When Smithers 
hears this, he informs Richard Oliver that he had much 
better do no such thing. According to Smithers, who accom- 
panied the persons that first penetrated, after the murder, 
into the dead man‘s room, it would appear that the latter had 
not died as soon as his assassin had imagined, but that he 
had, before breathing his last, and when left alone, written in 
large characters, and in his own blood, upon the wall of the 
bed-chamber, the words, Richard Oliver is my murderer. Here 
again is another point which would strike us as an absurdity, 
if we had not such faith in the powers of construction pos 
sessed by the Brothers Morton. How is it that no one but 
Smithers saw the inscription? Do police officers in Corn- 
wall never search for any trace that may lead to the detec- 
tion of the criminal when a murder has been committed? Or. 
are they, as a general rule, so short-sighted that they cannot 
read letters a foot high, at the distance of a few yards, with- 
out the assistance of the very best Brazilian pebbles? If 
this latter is the case, we should, with a view to the better 
enforcement of the criminal code, advise Government to 
enter into a contract with Mr, Solomons, of Albemarle Street, 
or some other celebrated optician, to furnish these unfor- 
tunate officers with some of the strongest spectacles forthwith. 
Then, too, we would, with the greatest deference, inquire 
what particular method Bob Smithers, single handed and 
unaided, adopted, in order to place before the terrible in- 
scription a Jarge screen, which, on ordinary oceasions, re- 
quired the efforts of six men—or sometimes even half-a- 
dozen—to move? These are mysteries which we are unable 
to explain. There is also another circumstance which is, as 
yet, as unintelligble to us as the cuneiform inseriptions at 
Nineveh. We allude to that which brings about the dénotl- 
ment in the third act. Richard Oliver, frightened at the 
power Bob Smithers possesses over him, tries to insure his 
silence by telling him where the stolen jewels are hidden, 
and meanwhile proceeds to break open the door of the cham- 
ber where the crime has been committed, and which is held 
to be haunted. Judge of his surprise, and that ofthe audi- 
ence as well, on perceiving, a8 soon as the doors fall before 
his exertions, Margarette standing in the room, which, as we 
are informed, had been hermetically closed since the death of 
old Sir Phillip. How, we ask, did the young lady get there? 
Until the authors give us another answer we must be con- 
tent with that furnished by Echo: How? Not only, too, 





continued to thrive until, at the time of the interview we 


does Margarette obtain admission to the seene of old Sir 
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Phillip’s. death, but Tobias, a blind beggar (Mr. QO. Smith), 
does the; same. . As in, the case of. Margarette, we cannot 
say: how he managed, to,effect an entry; but.if we do not 
know how, we are at least aware why he did so. He turns 
out to be the falsely-accused brother of the deceased, and, in 
conjunction with Bob Smithers, who now returns most op- 
portunely with the stolen, jewels, proves most satisfactorily 
to, the audience, who are not quite so particular about trifles 
as a. Middlesex jury, his. own innocence and the guilt of 
Richard Oliver. Margarette,; of course, marries Harlow, 
and the play is brought to a happy conclusion. 

Such is the drama, properly ‘so called, as we said_ before. 
Now for ‘the pantomime. Augustus Trotter, Esq., (Mr. 
Wright) of Piccadilly, London, has come down into Corn 
wall.to establish a model farm. . His. efforts are not attended 
with all the success he could desire, as his: farm-labourers and 
dairy-maids do anything but work with that unceasing energy 
for which he had given them credit. He is almost driven 
mad by their idleness and the vagaries of a fine Newfoundland 
dog and three young pigs. The latter, indeed, fully shared 
the honours of the. evening with the human,performers. | It 
certainly must have been gratifying to actors, who have spent 
many years in labouring to obtain some eminence in their 
profession, when they beheld their own talents completely 
thrown in the shade by three innocent young porkers. Mr. 
Augustus Trotter, however, is consoled for all his ill-luck by 
making the. acquaintance of a young lady name¢ Carlotta 
Smitherini, (Miss Woolgar), who, after having figured at half 
of the cireusses, and the only Hippodrome in England, returns 
to her native village, where, under the appearance of a simple 
country girl, she most effectually captivates the affections of 
the model farmer. Such is an outline of the two distinct pieces 
—of the drama and the pantomime—which together constitute 
TheWriting on the Wall. There are several very fine effects in the 
course of the drama, but there arealso very many absurdities and 
impossibilities which, most decidedly, would pass muster no- 
where but with an Adelphi audience. The principal parts 
were very well sustained, especially that of the villain, by 
Mr. S. Emery, and that of the ci-devant equestrian, by Miss 
Woolgar, who is beyond a doubt, the first actress in her line 
on the stage. Mr. P. Bedford never in his life played a 
part better than he did that of Tobias, and Mr. Wright, was, 
what he always is, irresistibly comicas the model farmer. The 
dresses and scenery were excelleut, and the mise en scene such 
as to reflect great credit on the stage-manager, Mr. Leigh 
Murray. With the general public Z’he Writing on the Wall 
will probably have a run. 

St. James’s THeatrE.—Previous to their departure for 
America, the Bateman children took a farewell benefit, last 
night, at this theatre, which was kindly lent for the purpose 
by Mr. Mitchel, while Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Miss C. Tellett, 
Mr. Walter Lacy, and ‘several other. well-known artists, 
volunteered their services, and thereby added another source 
of attraction to the eyening’s entertainments. These con- 
sisted of ‘some of, the most favourite pieces of the young 
bénéficiaires, together with two comic songs by Mr. S. Cowell, 
anda variety of dancing by Mesdemoiselles D’ Antoine, Adele, 
and Wyndham. The. two little performers never appeared 
to more ‘advantage than they did on this occasion, and their 
exertions were rewarded by the most ‘hearty and unanimous 
applause, varied occasionally by almost fabulous showers of 
bouquets. At the conclusion of the last piece, and in obedi- 
ence. to a call from all parts of the house, Mr. Bateman ap- 
peared, leading on the Young Couple, In @ short.and pithy 


speech, he returned thanks for the uniform kindness with 
which his children had been received, both in London and 
the provinces, and took occasion to remark, that the only 
thing that. could at all alloy his gratification at that moment 
was the regret he felt at the idea of parting from so many 
warm-hearted friends, whom he, perhaps, might, never see 
again. Mr. Bateman was vehemently applauded on finish- 
ing his little oration. The theatre was most fully and most 
fashionably attended, the royal, box being occupied by the 
Duchess of Somerset, and the Turkish and Austrian ambas- 
sadors, under whose patronage the benefit took place. 


Orymric.—On Wednesday: night, a new fairy ‘spectacle, 
entitled the Field of Terror, was;produced here. The piece 
itself. consists\ of \ but. slight. materials, but it affords an 
excellent opportunity for the display of Flexmore’s peculiar 
talent, and for the elegant dancing of Mademoiselle Auriol. 
It is admirably put upon the stage by Mr. Hoskins, the stage- 
manager, who has most satisfactorily proved that he possesses 
very great talent for his arduous, and generally, speaking, 
unthankful office. Everything went off so smoothly that we 
almost doubted whether we were not looking at the fiftieth, 
and not the first representation of the piece. The dresses 
are in very good taste, the corps de ballet highly efficient, 
and the scenery charmingly painted by Mr. W. Shalders. 
With a little cutting, the Field of Terror will attract large 
audiences for a long time to come. 





Original Correspondence. 
OrGantists oF our EstanrisueD CHuRCH. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir—In the last number of the Mustcatn Worxp appears an arti- 
cle headed ‘Organs and Organists,” in which its author sets forth a 
plan for improving our Church Service, and bettering the present 
condition of our organists, to which I beg to submit a reply. The 
writer’s intention is good, and the plan he proposes not imprac- 
ticable ; but why should a subscription be got up with which to 
pay them, when there is ample means in the Church already to 
allow many parish organists one hundred, or fifty pounds per 
annum, if the sum granted by law was properly applied, at all 
events, at the mother Church in every parish containing twelve 
thousand inhabitants and upwards; but the evil complained of 
proceeds from the following cause :—When the present unjust 
system of appropriating the funds allowed to defray the expenses 
incurred in the due performance of the services of our Established 
Church was confirmed by Act of Parliament, the bishops and clergy 
took special care to have an Act passed that should place them 
above the control of ‘the parishioners, both as to the security of 
their stipends and appoititments; and these Christian worthies 
recognising only such matters*in the Church to be entitled to 
their protection as affected their own pockets, looked upon its 
musical service as a matter of third-rate consideration, imagining 
any kind of doleful singing and playing would be good enough if 
the congregation seemed satisfied with it; and so long as it 
assumed something like the appearance of sacred music, whether 
God liked it or not, was of no cousequence; but as there were 
other functionaries in the church to be paid for their services, 
each necessary in his place, it was’ found requisite to procure an 
Act of Parliament to establish a ‘church-rate, which supplied 
funds to pay the organist with the rest ; so long as they received 
their fixed salary regularly, they were, satisfied to go on, without 
once looking to the future. But the change brought about in the 
minds of the people through the faults of the clergy—whose Chris- 
tian profession in three-fourths of them is amere matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence—having become too glaring to escape the 
notice of the public ofthe present time, its effects causing many to 
leave the Established Church, and the dissatisfaction in many 
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atishes ‘to pay a rector or vitar, Whose private life’and disposition 
ig as far froin the trae, Chtistian Sas it- possibly , can, be—this 
ecasioning the church-raté to be got tid “of in many parishes— 
places the organist’ on, the’ ‘liberality of ‘the congregation, and 
reduces his stipend, paid “by|'a yoluntary' contribution got up 
among them, ener to’a paltry twenty or thirty pounds, with- 
out any certainty Of that suth continuing regularly, while the tector 
or vicar’s stipend is five, seven, or twelve hundred pounds for the 
same amount of time, or little more, devoted to the services of the 
Sabbath day.’ "A cifétimstance ‘occurred in a parish not more 
than two miles from St. Patil's ‘Cathedral, withia’ the last twelve 
years, in which a case was tried’to ascertain if it was not legal to 
charge the parish with an-item of fourteen pounds in its church 
expenditure for the year ape whiehe e Dissenters opposed— 
that had been incurred throug aving the parish church organ 
cleaned and after a discussion terminating the trial Sir Frederick 
Pollock:gave/a verdict in thé Dissenters favour, stating’ that the 
organ'ima church was’ not-recoghised by law as a ‘part ofits furni:’ 
ture, but only asa -superfluity to be put: up, and the ‘organist’s 
salary paid bya subscription amongst the congregation.” ' Why 
such an auxiliary to our’ Church Service ‘should have been left out 
by the wise framers of the ‘laws which’ govern our ‘Church, mast 
puzzle Enclid to! solve; ‘and all correct huthan® nottois ‘of right 
and wrong to tind out, especially Sf we observe the promitient part 
it takes in our Church Service. 

The only plau to secure a. permanent. stipend of a fair amount to 
our organists, which might tr Some churches be augmented to pay 
at least a singing-master, to. lead the. congregation, is to, send a 
petition to Parliament, backed by. a strong party of.organists, pre- 
viously laying before his Grace’ the Archbishop of Canterbury 
a well-written statement, of their position in: the Church—the 
effects it will, ultimately. produce .on,the well-being of the. esta- 
blishment, through impairing of the musical service, occasioned. by 
the organist’s salary being reduced so low as to offer no.inducement 
to a talented player to offer, himself, when a vacancy occurs—and 
by getting the law so altered as to securea fixed moiety out of the 
parsons’ stipend regulated by a scale, the organist would be made 
secure, and the musical service improved in # manner suitable—at 
all events, passable. 

Trusting you. will pardon me. having trespassed on your time 
and patience, 

I remain your obedient servant, 
Muarcono. 

August 19th, 1852. 


OrGaANs AND, OncaANIsts. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Six,—I have much pleasure in “endorsing the opinions.of the 
author of the “ Parochial Choir Book.” 
_ Nearly every appointment of organists at the numerous churches 
in this part of the country (Liverpool), to say nothing of the.still 
more numerous chapels, is made by. the clergy or churchwardens, 
who, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, koow nothing of 
church music. 
_ Thus it is quite a matter of chance whether the organist selected 
is a church musician, or a mere ignorant panderer to popular and 
vulgar taste. I am aware the appointment of organist is sometimes 
managed differently ; but it is quite evident a complete reformation 
in such matters is much needed. . MOT an 

That all church musicians will’ unite in the formation of a 
society, as proposed in the letter before referred to, is the. earnest 
prayer of, 

Sir, yours most obediently, 
Tue Avruor or tue,“ Nationa, Psatmist.’ 


Tur, New Musica Association. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 
S1r,— Having ‘received a scircular announcing _ the. projectec 
formation of a new society, proposing, as one -of ite priucipal 
objects, the production of works of young composers; and with. it, 
the reqaest'that I should forward_my views ypou_ its.merits,. I 


have lost no time in responding to the honour done me; and with 





the hope that you may'Aht St worthy“of 4 place in your widely- 
circulated columns, and, by this promete siscnssion, Anda. th qugh 
understanding upon the subject, I send ‘you’ a,copy of way foleer, 
and remain, Et Target 


Your ‘obedient servaht,o8:! oo! od 


| ; Moar)” 
‘S27, Milton Street,:-Dorset. Squares: 
i 3 as © yd 4h Angust, 12; WS2basdi « ( 

‘¢ Dear Sir,—I have had much pleasure;in-receiving!ftom you ian 
enelosed circular, announcing .#. new -association, |: having) for! its 
object the,performance, of instrumental, and,choral magic, and par: 
ticularly the fostering of young composers, native-or« foreign, 
showing signs of future nny . mee: 

“ Nothing is more true than that ‘It is to he feared,’ the 
circular,‘ Bitak 'p enjus: has ‘been’ tea Ri pam se tc and 
rich ‘talent hasbeen buried in obscurity, from a mere lack, of 
opportunity.’ Aud again, later— bat they (the directors) depend 
especially, uponthe zeal and’ assistance of living coinposers, Whose 
interests are blended’ so vitally with the success’ of the association ;’ 
which is equally certain, though'thoroughly uuexplained, how, ‘or 
in what manner, living composers’ cat assist the society.” °°?" 

‘+ For, Sirjit’is of the ‘highest importance’ that’ the diréctors 
should ¢learly ‘understand ‘that no“encouragement’ whatever will be 
given to young’ composers unless: the. Sotiety ‘cin ‘have ‘at’ their 
disposal the means’ of prodacing any ‘new work without ‘turther -ex- 
pense to the composer, after having once confided his full score to 
their hands. f et a 

“Tt must be evident to them that’ the composer, havitig devotéd 
the greater part of his day for two-or three months (the, average 
time: ‘necessary ‘td ‘compose an 'itmportant Work); tHat ‘he will‘be 
unable to make a further sacrifice of £20 or £30; the‘ amidunt 
tequisite for copying before being. ready for the: orchestras more 
particularly, as no direct. profit, can aecrue, to-him bysthe: sale.of 
the copyright of his work, no publisher ; being willing to.wndertake 
even the expense of eugraving it, however successful, for one.singlé 
performance in a season, And asa proof of this I need but name 
the exquisite work of Faust by Berlioz, or the Romeo and Juliet by 
the same ‘illastrious composer, than which nothing bas met with a 
greater or more real’ success from the public press—from distin- 
guished amateurs, musicians, ‘and* the public generally, for many 
years'in England: tus 

“T have not even mentioned fora choral work the expense attend- 
ing the procuring a poem: from such an'aethor as would ‘not’ add 
to the chances of. failure—a chance most: patticularly attached to 
arly first hearing» of a new ‘work, for ‘example: The Messiah ta 
London, Le Nozze de Figaro, in Vienna, Il Barbiere di Siviglia; in 
Rome, Lucrezia Borgia, in Venice, &c. &c., and last, not least, 
either Fidelio, or the wonderful -C minor symphony of Beethoven, 
produced at the old Philharmonic Society, and not repeated until 
three years afterwards. i L visi 

+ The result of which is, among us in England, nothing less..than 
the extinction of, at least, the ambition of two English composers 
fit to rank with any in Europe of the:present day, namely, Sterndale 
Bennett, in the classic. school, and.John Barnett in the drauatic 
style, who naturally have preferred the solid advantages of a certain 
income by teaching, to the (at present) precarious but more brilliant 
career. of aspiring to enchant-+-asis-given to few+their fellow 
creatures, and by,adding to the glory of their countrys. ')/ 9) bu 
_! Believe, me; -Sir,,until such a; society be: formed, the: means of 
developing the omposer’s art to,our, musicians, must ever: remain 
a, Juxury that only, rich,men (comparatiyely speaking) ‘such, as 
Mendelssohn, Auber, and, .Meyerbeer can: afford; /unless:indeed 
imbued with the spirit of heroes, such»as::Haydny Mozart, «Bee- 
thoyen,,or Berlioz, by. whom, it..is recotded,»privations havé been 
borne.so as to have embittered their. existefce, oost 7bhast 

* Such is my. conviction ; and as you have asked:memy opinion, I 
frankly: send it, at the same time beg to retucn you my. hest' thanks 
for the honor, you haye.done,me,, ~ ; 

I And remain, -Sir, givbian rs 

) Obediently Pome tioitebat 

; ; »ovno” Frank’ Morre® 

,. W.. Locnyrna,,Esq., od) ovitusoen sinett orl 
11, Newman Street, Oxford Street. 
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tlobrw awoy a _ Mebteos, of Music. ie 
ue ay Reepwam Hace Scuortiscis”—By Louisa Jany, Ro- 
‘Bert Cocks and’Co. °° °° * Pal Sagas cbt a 

The Reedham Hall. Schottische is not so much to be commended 
for ita striking, originality as for its spirit and entrain. This, we 
conjecture, will make it a favourite wherever it is played. Though 
not? abgolutelydasy, it’ is: ot. abéolutely difficult. Yet, on the 
other handS<althoagh: (page’4, bar 2, in the bass, second chord) a 
natural whi¢lp should be ‘placed before! the noté*A is-omitted_it is 
brilliantsenough ‘to’ be‘sure of making a certain effect, and rhyth- 
micah ‘enough to: be’ carried ‘off’ by a‘ready ear." We tecommend 
this-schottische: * . A ; oeo* iy otaels { 





“Srigs or THE SumMER Niout ”—Serenade—Words taken from 
’“Longfellow’s “ Spanish Student "—Music by Emux, Berxeney 
id Although, line, 3,, bars; 2 and,3, there, are fifths and; octaves:be- 
tween the-chords: of. E, flat .and;)F, minor—or! at: Jéast: fifths and 
octayes:“ in spirit ”’—-and although; page: 2,:line-1, bars;2, 3, and, 
there is, as.it.were,.a'thinness of harmony, arising from a despérate 
adherence.to, two-part writing; apdjalthough iin -évery: page there 
are:grammatical faults, there.js.a certain grace, & certain, tuneful- 
ness, and a.certain sentiment, which cannot. fail to attract attention 
and sympathy. ,[t is evident that. Miss Caleott)is;an,amateur, but 
there is sufficient. stuff,in her to. make it:;worth her,while to sub- 
mit her compositions to the inspection ofa professor, under whose 
care.she will doubtless do worthy: things. . ; ; 





_-der.and Co, 


> The-waltz possesses ‘all the good qualitiés which we have‘ no- 

ticed in‘the song, without ‘any of its grammatical errors,’ It will 

~ peng doubly welcome: We! ean rec¢omimend' the Abbey 
a tz. ~_ . ! ; 5 % 22 


(Pag Apney, Wautz ”__By Eanuy. Berkever Oaucorn. Metr- 


“T Rememner, I Remember "—The Popular Melody, composed 
_by Mrs. Firzaeratp—Arranged as a Rondo, for the pianoforte 
by Joan Knicur Baker. Keith, Prowse and Co. 


Mr Knight has worked Mrs. Fitzgerald's pretty:‘and popular 
tune:into. a. brisk, pianoforte rondo... ‘The melody is well preserved 
throughout; and the whole rondo is well-adapted as a display for 
the, agile, fingers of promising pianists, who require something’ at 
the game time showy and-easy. As suehwe can:recommend Mr; 
Knight's rondo. 

“Two, Sacrep Sones Composed by Cart Enesx. T.\Boosey 
and Co. . 


Herr Engel has not wasted a large box of idea’ on these sacred 
songs; nevertheless, throughout the length ‘and breadth of their 
undimensions—since they ate, a9" it’ were,” points in the minute- 
ness of their proportions, which is an anoinaly, since, dccording to 
mathematicians, ‘points have’ no proportions’ (mathematically 
speaking )-—there is’ enough of miisical feeling to have’ ‘achieved 
more: We object to'the: first, because, in’ two-bars of ritornélle, 
Herr‘Engel disports himself in three keys, viz.;/A minor, E minor, 
and G, Moreover, in'commencing the melody of his’ song, he ‘has 
not forgotten, or rather he has well remembered,” the’ pedal fugue 
of: Sebastian Bach, in E minor, well ‘known to amateurs, not to 
say ‘professors, who ought to|know it better; nevertheless, he hag 
so-ditered it that it is immediately saggestéd to those ‘to whom’ it 
is familiar, dong ‘whom ourselves: a oa 7 : 
‘>In No.’ 2, while’ recognizing the sanie musical fagiing we ‘have 
already recognized in No: 1, we récoginize the same shortness, not 
to mention two chords of the’six-four which occur in ‘bars 2 and 3 
of the’ first line—on A’ belongiug' tothe key of D, sind on'B, belong- 
ing to the key of E, which, for our’ dwn’ parts, taking vagueness 
into consideration (the character of the chord of the 6-4 being its 
indefiniteness) we: dislike as much as the staring indepen- 
deneel/of: two! consecutive fifths ; nay, let us run to add, 
the frankness of the consecutive fifths presents’ ’a ‘sort of 


impudent candouy, which enforces respect, ..if, not, admiration ; 
whereas, two 6-4's suggest, as it were,, two house-breakers in the 
stealth-of night, Thos, much in four lines, of music—-which, to 
say the troth, present nothing peculiar is. too, much, to, authorise 
us in dag the sone. with | e name of excellence, which. is a 
pity, since Herr Engel has, evidently, good dispositions. Let him 
gird op his Joins, and diligently pursue. that which, if he never 
attain, still honours in the pursuing, tet bas 


“Mr. J. F, Farhtera, Paxoehiel Cc oir, Boak,” ,and ‘Mr. Travis's 
“Jnstructions for the Organ: and Harmonium,” have been just 
received, and will be reviewed. next week... | 


; 3 _ rere 





5 
het 


“Deaweneian 


Maxcunsver.—-'the Free, Trade, Hall is, closed: for: the week, 


audience on Monday, evening nexte. iiqrioedye 8 
. Inm.—Mr. Jobn:R, Fletcher,a young musician of: promise, and 





Mlistellancous. 


Sournwark SinetNa Assoc1ation—(Under the patronage of 
the Dean of Jersey and the Cletgy of Southwark).—The members 
of the elementary aad‘ upper Classes‘ of this association had. their 
half-yearly musical ‘festival on Monday evetiing,; August 2nd, at 
Sussex Hall. °'Thechorus, which numbered tipwards of two hun- 
dred voices; was acéompanied on the trumpet by’ Mr. Keir, whose 
abilities were duly appréciated by the audience. ‘The performance 
of ‘Mr. Rees’ E:' Harris, organist to the ‘association, on a grand 
pianoforte, also‘assisted the vocal efforts of the class. During the 
evening, ‘a testimonial, consisting of a beautifil edition of Scott’s 
Commentary on the Bible, elegantly bound, was presented Me the 
members of the elementary class to their teacher, Mr. J. E. Minot, 
whose abilities and) zeal as a teacher of singing were highly 
eulogised in an appropriate speech by one of the pupils. ‘The 
audience, which was avery large and respectable one, appeared 
highly-gratified with the entertainments, and the whole proceedings 
went off with great eclat. 

Mr. Henry Farren has undertaken the management of the 
Brighton Theatre, and has hitherto been successful in drawing 
good audiences. foolt or : 4 

Miss Resecca Isaacs commences an engagement at, the Edin- 
burgh Theatre next week. 

-Sronzini anv Berzioz.—It is known with what.care and suc- 
cess M. Hector, Berlioz conducted, a short time ago, the second act 
of Zi’ Vestale, at the second concert, of the New Philharmonic 
Society ‘in London.” Mad, Spontini, who. was Preent at that 
concert, Wrote the following letter, accompanied by. the baton. 
which Spontini used during his career ;—‘‘Sir, I came here, to 
attend the concert of this evening. Will you permit me to, pre- 
sent you'the ‘baton which my déar husband used to conduct. the 
works of Gitick,” Mozart, and his'own. It cannot be transmitted 
i ‘better hands than yours. When you are, conducting this.even-, 
ing La Vestale, it will lively remind you of my dear husband, who 
fovéed and “adinired ‘you, so much. 1ehven hex Tefused him the. 
list ‘satisfaction to feat the ‘Yast ‘performance of his ° ug, at. 
Berlin, and that of La Vestale, conducted by you. Yet he will 
hear you this evenitig!'” Accept, &c.— Wipow C..Spontint. 

MAbadmé Castecxix, with Signor’ Tamberlik and Polonini, 
will leave town Sept. 1, to sing-at Liverpool and Manchester. 
They will also give: concerfs ia Ledds, Hall) ‘Scarborough, &c. 
Mr. Frank Mori will be. conductor.” «94 si) 0) 

Here Reicuart has been sinzing with great. success at Hom- 
bourg. At a'concert give there by Midaine Sontag, last Monday. 
week, in. the Kursaal, Herr Reiehart sang a scena from the 





Pirata, anda Lied’ by Gumbert, with great taste, and received well-. 
merited applause from a crowded gudience. : 
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Miss Ransrosp.—This. clever. voealist, it awill,. be seen by our 
advertising columns of this day, is. going on ‘a tour for a fortnight 
in the Provinces. 

Gatiery or Iniustration,—The following aristocratic visi- 
tants have lately expressed themselves highly pleased. with the 
diorama of the “‘ Wellington Campaigns” :—The Archbishop of 
Armagh and party ; the Bishop of Salisbury and party; the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea ; the Marchioness of Aylesbury, and party; the 
Marquis of Exetér and party ¥ the Coufitess of Rosse and party ; 
the Countess of Dunmore and party; the Earl and Countess of 
Granville ; the Earl of Clanwilliam and party ; the Earl of Darnley 
and party; Viscount Sidney and party; Viscount ‘lempletown 
and party; Lord and Lady Fitaroy Somerset and party ; Lord 
A. Paget. 

Iranian Oreras 1n Dusuin.—A rich treat is in store for the 
diletianti of Dublin, as we hear the enterprising Mr. Beale has 
made arrangements for several performances of Italian operas at 
the Theatre Royal, beginning about the middle of September. The 
company consists of no less than Mesdames Grisi and Bertrandi, 
with Signori Mario, Galvani, F. Lablache, Susini, &e., &c. Mr. 
Frank Moti is director of the music. 

Roncont is gone to Madrid, to demand his dues, that is the 
larger portion of his salary of last year remaining unpaid. 

Vivier is at Constantinople, cheering the heart and the harem 
of the Sultan of the Turkeys with his incomparable humour 
and horn, 

Cxara Novsttzo, after this season, is going to Madrid, and 
Madame Castellan to Lisbon. Clara Novello will take the Here- 
ford Festival on her way to Spain, and Madame Castellan the 
Birmingham, on her way to Portuzal. 

His Imprrran Hignness Prince Peter or OLpEnserG, who 
has lately arrived in London from St. Petersburgh, is an enthu- 
siastic musical amateur and composer. He takes great interest 
in musical instruments, and has paid a visit to the establishment 
of Messrs. Rudally Rose and Carte, at their new premises in Bond 
Street. He examined, on this occasion, the flutes, clarionets, 
bassoons, cornets, and sax-horns, sounding all these instruments 
himself, and showing considerable acquaintance with the principles 
upon which they are constructed. He was especially curious 
about those which have obtained medals at the Great Exhibition, 
and expressed a high opinion of their merits. 

Miss Messent commenced an engagement at the Surrey Gar- 
dens last Monday with increased popularity. Particulars in our 
next. 

Ma ame Cuarron left London yesterday for Paris. 

VavuxuaLt Garprens.—The blazing days and cloudless and 
starry nights which until a few days ago have been making despe- 
rate managers, who still continued to wage a bootless war with 
Sirius, utter the most doleful of groans, and pull the longest of 
faces, have of course also been causing the directors of open-air 
places of entertainment to assume the most complacent and smil- 
ing of aspects, if not tu leap and jump for joy. He of the Royal 
property, tinkling the sovereigns in his pockets, no doubt demands 
the value of the old phrase about Vauxhall weather, and pointing 
to Orion’s Belt and Cassiopa’s Chair shining brightly down 
through the effulgence of his own lamps, chuckles at the empty 
jokers, and grows fat under the genial influence of unnumbered 
half crowns. In plain and literal fact, since the fine weather the 
Royal Gardens have been flourishing with might and main, Night 
after night jostling crowds of company have been pouring through 
the sanded El Sirat which conducts to the Kenningtonian Paradise, 
and emerging, dazzled and delighted, amid the glare of unnum- 
bered lights and the crash of the most rattling of brass bands. 
The old times, in fact, seemed quite renewed—not the recent 
times of dinginess and tawdriness, with nobody to look at them, 
but the old Simpsonian epoch of lamp-lit prosperity, when to offer 
a place of universal amusement was the proud prerogative of the 
antique “ Fox’s Hall.” Now, as then, the Gardens present their 

ancient characteristic of bringing together all classes. ‘The peerese 
rubs shoulders with the smart little milliner, and the duke of an- 
cestral acres, trees, votes, and gout, summons the same limp waiter 
as the fast young gentleman in business in somebody's “ establish- 


ment” in the City. And the reason is obvious. There has been 
quite a reform bill carried, without a dissentient voice, in Vaux- 
hall. Perhaps, indeed, it would be more proper to.call:the change 
a coup d’état.. Mr. Wardell, in-the character of his future; Jm- 
perial Majesty over the Channel, has utterly astonished the old 
régime, utterly overhauled the old code, ‘and, “amid the uplifted 
hands and eyebrows of the ancient legitimist waiters, has dissolved, 
as it were, the old salons and Supping boxes, and utterly abalis d 
and abrogated the slice of Vauxhall ham, as it is represented by 
all modern historians’ and deprecated by all modern philosophers. 
The general features of change we have already noted. A univer- 
sal cheerihess, and, in a metaphorical sense, a general sun-rising 
has poured over all parterres, Italian walks, dancing platforms, 
and supper salons. ‘The very lamps twinkle brighter, and the big 
illuminated fuchsias in the trees are felt to be more germane to the 
matter than all M. Leverrier’s new planets and all Mr, Hinde’s ‘new 
comets—whereof the name is legion. Again, the musica] depart- 
ment is immensely invigorated. The ballet theatre is enough to 
warrant the building of an omnibus box; you take ,your supper 
in a not bad imitation of Vefours, or the Café de Cardinal; or 
you drink anything from Moet to vast indigenous stout, look- 
ing out over the lake of the Four Cantons, any spot of which you 
may select, from a view of the Righi or of Mont Pilate to the 
“ Holy Chapel.” Coleridge tells you to mark it well— 





“ The birth-place this of William Tell.” 


Altogether, the renovation is vast and complete. If we were 
writing a pantomime, we would say that “The Demon of Dreari-- 
ness was conqueted by the Angel of Enterprize, and the Giant of 
Mouldy Conventionalism was put to flight by the Sprites of gam- 
bolling Novelty.” After this last soaring comparison, it is really 
ditficult to come down even to the fairy land of reformed Vauxhall, 
and to narrate that it was last night visited by the whole of the 
troupe of Her Majesty’s Theatre, whose performances constituted 
one of the eras of the Gardens, This, we believe, is the third time 
that the artists of the Haymarket Opera have witched the Vaux. 
hall world with noble songmanship. There was one stich occasion, 
in 1827 or 1828, when, as we think, poor Madame Malibran was 
one of the party. Since that period Rubini and Tamburini have 
both been heard on the south side of the river, and last night 
Lablache, Gardoni, Calzolari, De Bassini, with Mesdames De la 
Grange, Fiorentini, and Charton, delighted a vast assemblage by a 
popular concert in the ballet theatre. There was no fixed pro- 
gramme of the pieces, but they were precisely what was fitting for 
the occasion—brilliant bravuras, buffo duets, favourite arias, taking 
dramatic morceauz—the Singing Lesson for example, the famous 
Pappataci scene from L’Italiana, Rode’s air, of course, and a 
host of such like fare which is provided at any mixed concert, and 
which is found very fresh and pleasant by amateurs. and. eritics as 
well as by the general audience, even wheu the savans profess 
themselves dreadfully scandalised by such very common-place and 
easily intelligible music. The concert, then, which took place at 
ten o'clock, went off swimmingly, and we may record, not, as a 
joke but as a fact, that the architect of the ballet theatre, having 
probably an eye to the light weights gencrally found among the 
ladies of the ballet, had made his arrangements for access to the 
stage on so confiued a ceale, that quite a change in the width of 
doors and the props of platforms was found necessary, ere Lablache 
received the thundering greeting which saluted him from the au- 
dience. ‘lhe general amusements went off with more than usual 
éclat, for the grounds were very full, the lamps were very bright 
and numerous, and the fireworks were on a great scale of brilliant 
explosivene The new ballet of Leola, founded upon an idea of 
the Undine Wature, and got up as ballets beyond the walls of a 
theatre were never got, up before, adds one more laurel to its 
wreath, A prettier mise en scene. or more capital dancing— all, of 
course, on a small scale—were never seen in Vauxhall, and the 
other amusements, from the Syrian Family to the Hermit and the 
Gipsies, are all such as to be well worthy of spending a. pleasant 
evening in the exploration of. Vauxhall now contains plenty to 
see, pleity of merry light to see it by, plenty to eat and drink, and 
pleasaut places to consume it in.—J’rom the Morning Chronicle. 
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ag ‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Sunscerper,-The lady is married. We cannot account for 
married ladies retaining their maiden names. 





MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN OR HARMONIUM, 
LEE & COXHEAD. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


T RAVIS’ NEW INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ORGAN AND 

HARMONIUM, arrenged by EDWARD TRAVIS. Price 4s. 

‘The above Tutor will be very acceptable to the young organist, who will find in 
it many useful observations on the best method of combining the stops, and some 
Gellent exercises for the pedals of theorgan. While the harmoniumist will gain great 
information on the management of the bellows, and use of the stops of the 
harmonium. Mr. Travis has in this tutor convinced us that he is a complete 
master of both instruments, for it is the most useful and comprehensive tutor of the 
kind published.”—Review. 


'RAVIS’ AMATEUR ORGANIST FOR THE ORGAN 
‘* OR HARMONIUM. The Second Volume of this most admired work is now 
complete, and may be had, elegantly bound, price 18s., or in six books, price 3s. each. 


RAVIS’ AMATEUR ORGANIST, a Collection of soft and 
full Voluntaries, arranged in twelve books, price 3s. each, and may be had 
in two volumes, elegantly bound, price 18s. each. The high patronage and unpre- 
cedented success of this beautiful work has induced unprincipled publishers to put 
forth a very inferior work under a similar title. The musical public are therefore 
respectfully caut oned against ordering any but ‘‘ Travis’ Amateur Organist.”— 
Published only by LEONI LEE and COXHEAD, 48, Albemarle-street. 
The Musical World, in noticing this work, pronounced it to be ‘‘One of the best 
works of the kind ever issued from the musical press.” 


HE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST, a Collection of 144 In- 
terludes to play between the verses of the Psalms} in one book, by EDWARD 
TRAVIS and J. P. DYER, price 4s. 
“A most useful little work, and indispensable to the organ-loft.” 


HE AMATEUR PRELUDIST, a Collection of Preludes, 

with the Organ Stops carefully marked, in three books, price 4s. each, or 

may be had in one volume, elegantly bound, price 10s. 6d., atranged and composed 
by EDWARD TRAVIS, 


“ This is another of those useful works for which Mr. Travis isso celebrated, and 
who has done more to contribute, by the attractive nature of his arrangement, to 
give a correct and refined taste in this style of music than any other author.” 


London: Lee and Coxhead, 48, Albemarle-street, Musi¢ Publishers to the Queen 
where may be had New Editions of the following :— 


Keller’s New Pianoforte School... ove ave ow 48. Od. 
Farmer’s New Violin School ... eo ove ace 5s. Od. 
Continuation of ditto oe tee oe bbe 3s. Od. 


Birch’s Concertina Tutor oe oo gee ge 8:, 
Ditto, a collection of Airs for Concertina, with Accompaniments 


for Piano ws ave tee price, in sets; 3s. Od. each 


Catalogues, with full particulars of the above, may be had gratis. 





CAMPBELL, RANSFORD, & C0,’S 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


The Gipsy (sung by Miss Ransford)—J. F. Duggan... as pom pe 2s. Od. 

The Fisher-boy—J.F. Duggan o. enue tes wa 

Welcome, my bonnie lad—G. Linley ... ove eve ove ose eve 2s. Od. 

Therese—(sung by Miss Lascelies)~G. Linley we ant eee oes 

The Estrella Polka, as played in M, W. Bulfe’s last new and successful 
opera, The Devil’sin It, now performing at the Royal Surrey Theatre, 
with nightly encores—arranged by Carl Héchet a oe op 3s. Od. 

The Princess Mary Polka—J. Theodore Trekell  ,., aa ps te 
Illustrated with a splendid portrait of H.R.H. the Princess Mary of 
Cambridge, by J. Brandard. ‘ 


53, New Bond-street. 





Just published, price 2s., 


STARS OF THE SUMMER NIGHT,” 


ERENADE, the words taken from H. W. Longfellow’s “ Spanish 
Student,” the music d, and dedicated by permission to Lady Rachel 
Russell, by EMILY BERKELEY CALCOTT. 


Also, by the same composer, THE ABBEY WALTZ, price 2s., dedicated by 
permission to Her Grace the Duchess of Bedford. 





MISS REBECCA ISAACS 


BESS to acquaint, her Pupils and Friends that she has 
REMOVED her fesidence to 21, MUSEUM-STREET, BLOOMSBURY- 
SQUARE, where, on return from her Provincial Engagements, she will resume 
her Lessons as usdal.—August 13th, 1852, 


MISS RANSFORD 


WILL SING “The Gipsy,” by J. F. Duggan, “ Welcome, my 

bonnie lad,”’ by George Limley, ‘* We come from fairy bow’rs,” by S. Glover 
“The fairies’ glee,” by §. Glover, at Mr. Geo. Case’s Concerts at the following 
places—St. Al'ans, August 16; Great Marlow, 17; Reading, 18; Newbury, 19; 
Devizes, 20; Bath, 21. Published by Campbell, Ransford, and Co., 53, New Bond- 
Street, and to be had of all Music-sellers. 


MESSRS, SCHOTT AND C0, 


EG to announce that they have REMOVED their business 
from 89, St. James’s-street, TO 159, REGENT-STREET. 











THE SUMMER SUN AND DUST 


ARE sources of serious inconvenience to persons of delicate com- 
plexion, On the drive, the promenade, the aquatic excursion, ladies should 
ever be provided with 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


which will be found greatly refreshing to the complexion, dispelling the cloud of 
languor and relaxation, allaying all irritability and beat, and immediately affording 
the pleasing sensation attendant on restored elasticity and healthful state of the 
skin. Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, and Discolorations are completely eradicated 
by the Kalydor, and give place to a delicately clear and fair complexion. In cases 
of Sunburn, or Stings of Insects, its virtues have long been atknowledged.—Price 
4s. 61. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


The new and beautiful Perfume, 


ROWLANDS’ AQUA D’ORO, 


Is an essence of the subtlest and most durable pungency, the aroma and bouquet 
of which are the most refreshing known, and have caused it to be patronized by 
the elite of the aristocracy, whose judgment and good taste are never at fault. 
Its odorousness, its revivifying effect, its refreshing properties, and its choice 
perfume applied to the delicate mouchoir of the belie of fashion, render it an 
essential accompaniment to places of public amusement and erowded assemblies, 
Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. , 

*s* It is highly necessary, on purchasing, to see that the word ‘‘ Rowlands’ ’ 
precedes the name of the ariicle on the wrapper or label of each, as spurious 
imitations are abroad. 


Sold by,A. Rowranp & Sons, 20 Hatton Garden, London; and by Chemists and 
Perfumers, 





THE ROAD TO HEALTH. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS! 


(CURE of a disordered Liver and Bad digestion. Copy of a 
Letter frém Mr. R. W. Kirkus, Chemist, 7, Prescot-street, Liverpool, uated the 
June 6, 1851. To Professor HoniowaY, Sir,—Your Pills and Qintment have stood 
the highest on our sale list of Proprietary Medicines for some years. A customer 
to whom I can refer for any enquiries, desires me to let you know the particulars 
of her case. She had been troubled for years with a disorcered liver and bad 
digestion. On the last occasion, however, the virulence of the attack was so alarm 
ing, and the inflammation set in so severély, that doubts were entertained of her 
not being able to bear up under it; fortunately she was induced to try your Pills, 
and she informs me that after the first, and each succeeding dose, she had great 
relief. She continued to take them, and although she only used three boxes, she is 
now in the enjoyment of perfect health. I could have sent you niany more cases, 
but the above, from the severity of the ativek, and the speedy we 1 think speaks 


much in favourof your astonishing Pills. (Signed) . W. Kirkus. 

These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the following complaints :— 
Ague Constipation of Fevers of all Lumbago Tie Dowiouroux 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Piles Tumouss 
Bilicus Com- Consumption Fits Rheumatism ~ Ulcers 

plaints Debility Gout Retention of Worms of all 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Urine ; kinds 

Skin Dysentery Indigestion Scrofula orKing’s Weakness from 
BowelcomplaintsErysipelas Inflammation Evil whatever cause, 
Colics Female Irregu- Jaundice Sore Throats &e,, &e. 

larities Liver complaints Stone & Gravel 


Sold atthe Establishment of Professor HoLLowax, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealersin Medicines throughout the 
civilized world, at the following prices—1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 48. Gd., Ils., 22s., and 33s, 
per Box. There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 


N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients in.every Disorder are affixed to 
each Box, 





Metzler & Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


IN AID OF THE 


FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
The 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days of September next, 







UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 







PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD LEIGH. 







VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
THE NOBIIATY AND GENTRY OF THE MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman of the Committee. 














































PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS. 
MADAME VIARDOT GARCIA. 


MADAME CASTELLAN. MDLLE. ANNA ZERR. 
; | MISS DOLBY. MDLLE, BERTRANDI. 
MISS M. WILLIAMS. 
f AND 
| MADAME CLARA NOVELLO. 
SIGNOR TAMBERLIK. HERR FORMES. 
MR. LOCKEY, MR. WEISS. 
MR. T. WILLIAMS. SIGNOR POLONINI. 
AND AND 
MR. SIMS REEVES. SIGNOR BELLETTI. 


SOLO PERFORMERS. 


VIOLIN... sco oe ove MR. SAINTON, 
VIOLINIST TO HER MAJESTY. 


VIOLONCELLO... .... ... SIGNOR PIATTI. 
DOUBLE-BASS.., ... .. SIGNOR BOTTESINI, 
PIANOFORTE ... .. .. HERR KUHE. 

AT THE ORGAN, AND Cuorvs MASTER ... .. «. MR. STIMPSON, 


CONDUCTOR. 
MR. COSTA. 





OUTLINE OF PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING—Oratorio—ELIJAH .. ws se oe MENDELSSOHN. 


WEDN A NING— io—C. = 
DNESDAY MORNING — Oratorio—CHRISTUS, a a MENDELSSOEN. 


putows Wodk*... Gs toc A lad fhe le 
DEAE Esse “sec oc ‘c0y. sue. 000” das”) Seb "ose eek” cle Ey RES 
Oratorio—CREATION qve, 00, ese gen 00s es gee RAED. 
THURSDAY MORNING—Oratorio—MESSIAH ... ... «. HANDEL. 
FRIDAY MORNING—Oratorio—SAMSON wes eee eee ose «= MLANDRL. 


Tvespay Eventnc—GRAND CONCERT, comprising— 


OVERTURE... ose ose ooo © (Jessonda) 116 ove see ove ~SPOHR, 
GRAND FINALE... ... (Mose in Eyitto) .« ... os oe ROSSINI. 
OVERTURE .., 4. 1 (Guillaume Tell) 2 0 see ove ROSSINI. 
WALPURGIS NIGHT... ... ¢ eee one eee ote oe )~ MENDELSSOHN 


SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 
WepyeEspAy Eventna—GRAND CONCERT, comprising— 


JUPITER, SYMETIONS ©. oes” sco cse* ao bee “inh op0" oty) BEDRART, 
OVERTURE ... ws (Der Freyschuts) cs 1 s+ oo WEBER. 
FINALE on. os. one oo oes (Lovely) ooo ooo ove 000 ove MENDELSSORN, 


SELECTIONS FROM Les Huguenots, &c. 


Tuvunrspay Eves1neé—GRAND CONCERT, comprising, 

GREAT CHORAL SYMPHONY .. .. .. «. BEETHOVEN, 
; OVERTURE ... ... .. (Zampa) se se oss see ase ove ~HEBROLD, 

t SELECTIONS FROM Le Prophete, &c. 

GREEK MARCH & CHORUS ... (Siege of Corinth) ... Rosstxt. 


THE ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION 


AVING been re-constructed, now includes the eminent services 

of Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Dolby, and Mr. Frank Bodda, in connection with 

Mr. Francis and Mr. Land. The Autumnal Tour igen goa f after their engage- 

ments at the Birmingham and Norwich Festivals) will inclu'e Liverpool (Miss 

Whitnall’s Grand Concert), Manchester, Bolton, Sheffield, Leeds, York, Bradford, 
Huddersfield, Buxton, &c, Communications to be addressed only to 


E, LAND, Hon. Sec., 5, Foley-place, London. 


RUDALL, ROSE, AND CARTE, 


ATENTEES, Manufacturers, and Importers: of Musical In- 
struments, Music Sellers, and Publishers, beg to announce that they have 
REMOVED to more extensive premises, 100, NEW BOND STREET, where they 
continue to manufacture their Patent Council Medal, Prize Medal, and other In- 
struments ; and where they have just published the following songs, written by 
W. H. BELLAMY, and composed by F. CHARLES DESANGES :— ¢ 


Sims Reeves’ New Serenade, ON NIGHT’S PALE BROW.—" Mr. Sims Reeves 
sang a new serenade, by Desanges, with so much taste and feeling that, thouzh an 
anathema against encores was printed at the head of the programme it was wholly 
disregarded by the audience, who insisted on a repetition ”— Times, May 25, 1852. 


Ballad sung by Miss Dolby, IF IN THOSE HOURS, 
Song, THE OUTLAW’S FAREWELL, sung by Herr Reichart. Also, 


Mi:s Poole’s last new Song, sung by her with immense applause, entitled, THE 
RIVAL CAVALIERS, beautifully illustrated by Brandard, written by W. H. 
BELLAMY, composed by C. W. GLOVER. 


NEW COPYRIGHT WORKS FOR THE FLUTE, JUST OUT. 

THE FLUTE PLAYER’S MONTHLY JOURNAL. The second. number 
(August) is ready. It contains a Fantasia on La Figlia del Reggimento, by Remusat. 
The first number (July) contains an original Svio composition for the Flute, by 
Mozart, The Pianoforte part is arranged by T. Boehm, from Mozart’s MS. Usches- 
tral Score, in the possession of M. André, 


GRAND FANTASIA, by T. BOEHM, upon SCOTCH AIRS, Op. 25, forming 
No. 5 of the ‘ Flute Player’s Folio.” 

SRPEET ONS. CAPRICIOS or STUDIES, for the FLUTE by T. BOEHM 
Op. 26. 





Rupatt, Rose, anp Carte, 100, New Bond-street. 


TO YOUNG VOCALISTS & INSTRUMENTALISTS, 


PROFESSIONAL OR AMATEUR, 
HE JUNIOR UNITED VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL 


SOCILTY.—This Society is permanently formed for the particular purport to 
afford young talented students often an introduction to the musical world at the 
Monthly Concerts. 

The First Concert of the Series of Eight during the first season, will probably take 
place about the latter end of August, or latest in the middle of September, at the 
Music Hall, Store-street, when all arrang ts will be pleted. Herr Ansch 
has accepted the office of Conductor. 

Ladies and gentlemen (non-professional) inclined to patronise this Society, are 
requested to apply as under. 

Professors and Teachers desirous to introduce their Pupils at these Concerts, as 
well as already advanced young artists wishing to re-appear more frequently, or 
those who wish to make their debuts befure the public at the earliest of these 
Concerts, are invited to apply immediately to be registered as subscribers or members, 
and in what capacity as performer, in order to arrange the programme. 











SUBSCRIPTION FOR EIGHT CONCERTS PER FIRST SEASON, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, reserved seats... oon Fo ace w. £2 2 0 
Non-Professional, Amateur Performers ... eee ace ove poe 110 6 
Their Friends ... ove ooo oon ove ove eee eee ooo 110 6 
Professional... nap eee ove eee one ose ooo aes 110 
9» Family Tickets for Three Persons ... ooo ove oso 210 0 

for Five or Six Persons... ooo oo 56 00 


” ” 

Apply to Simpson’s Music Warehouse, 266, Regent-street, where all other com- 
munications and letters, post-paid, are to be add d to the Directors of the Junior 
United Vocal and Instrumental Society. 











Printed and Published for the Proprietor by Micuar, Samugs Mygrs, of No. 3, 
Studley Villas, Studley Road. Clapham Road, in the parish of Lambeih, at 

office of Myers & Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden,in the sh of St. 
Paul, where ail communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid- 
To be had of G, Purkess, Dean Street Suho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, 





Fripar Evrenixo, A FULL DRESS BALL, 





Holywell Street, and at all Booksell rs.—-Saturday, August 14, 1852. 








